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6USTAF  W.  VON  COLLN 


HOT  DiGGiTY !"  exclaimed  Hutch 
Flanders  as  we  rested  on  the 
white  sand  and  watched  the  activi- 
ties of  the  fleet  at  anchor  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay.  "Tomorrow  we  go 
aboard  the   'Lexington.'  " 

Hutch  was  my  roommate  on  the 
battleship  "Arkansas."  Together 
with  a  dozen  pilots  from  the  other 
battlewagons,  he  and  I  had  just 
completed  an  afternoon's  practice 
in  carrier  landings  on  shore,  and 
tomorrow  we  would  have  to  do  a 
similar  stint  on  the  carrier  deck 
at  sea  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
duty  to  which  vre  had  been  so  sud- 
denly assigned,  namely,  to  serve 
as  a  scouting  squadron  on  the 
*'Lex"  for  the  duration  of  the  im- 
pending war  game. 

As  observation  squadron  pilots, 
none  of  us  were  experienced  in 
carrier  operations.  Hence  the  need 
for  this  practice.  We  had  enjoyed 
the  preliminary  training  on  shore 
after  getting  really  squared  away, 


which  in  my  case  called  for  a  good, 
fat  cushion  under  my  seat  para- 
chute to  prop  me  up  so  I  could 
look  over  the  engine  and  see  the 
signal  officer  on  the  simulated 
flight  deck. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  the 
"Lexington"  leave  her  position  and 
steam  out  to  sea.  In  the  afternoon 
our  hastily  organized  unit  took  off 
and  flew  out  over  the  white- 
specked,  cobalt  ocean  to  land 
aboard  at  a  prearranged  rendez- 
vous. Hutch,  being  senior  to  me, 
elected  to  fly  the  plane ;  so  I  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could, 
high  in  the  slip  stream  in  the  open 
rear  cockpit,  sitting  on  my  fat 
cushion,  which,  indeed,  I  didn't 
intend  to  lose  track  of.  We  picked 
up  the  ''Lex,"  went  into  a  left- 
hand  circle,  and  landed  on  deck 
without  any  casualties. 

That  evening  after  a  good  din- 
ner, while  the  ship  poked  along 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  we  gathered 
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in  the  wardroom  to  hear  a  lecture 
on  carrier  landings,  stressing  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  This  was 
followed  by  movies  showing  hor- 
rible examples  of  what  not  to  do 
— airplanes  approaching  the  stern 
of  the  ship  in  ridiculous  attitudes 
and  coming  to  rest  on  deck  in 
various  conditions  of  demolish- 
ment.  So  we  considered  ourselves 
well  primed  for  the  job  at  hand. 

The  real  test  was  scheduled  for 
0700  the  next  morning.  Hutch  and 
I  arrived  in  the  ready  room  looking 
like  Mutt  and  Jeff — he  tall  and  lean, 
and  I  short  and  stocky,  carrying 
my  big  leather  pillow.  There  being 
a  first  pilot  and  a  second  pilot  for 
each  plane,  only  half  the  pilots  had 
been  scheduled  for  the  first  flight. 
The  "Lex"  turned  into  the  wind 
and  stepped  out  with  a  bone  in  her 
teeth.  Planes  were  released  in  ro- 
tation, taxiing  into  position  and 
taking  off  with  a  snarl  as  the  con- 
trol officer  waved  his  blue-and- 
white-checkered  flag.  I  tucked  my 
precious  cushion  into  a  corner  of 
the  ready  room  and  found  a  good 
spot  on  the  flight  deck  to  watch 
proceedings  with  a  few  brother 
pilots  until  my  turn  came  up. 

The  smoothness  of  operations 
A^erged  on  monotony.  Planes  cir- 
cled on  the  port  side,  turned  behind 
the  destroyer  guard  in  the  rear, 
approached  straight  from  astern, 
landed,  taxied  forward,  and  took 
off  again,  while  the  signal  officer 
energetically  flexed  his  arms  and 
legs  and  swung  his  flags  like  a  cheer 
leader  at  a  football  game.  No  one 
injected  the  slightest  thrill  into 
the  show.  That  was  to  be  my 
privilege,  although  I  didn't  suspect 
it. 

After  a  while  each  plane  was  de- 
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tained  amidships  just  long  enough 
for  the  first  pilot  to  jump  out  and 
the  second  pilot  to  climb  in.  Then 
it  was  off  again.  I  was  all  set,  with 
parachute  and  helmet  buckled,  and 
I  watched  eagerly  for  0/2  to  come 
over  the  stern  and  sit  down.  Fi- 
nally there  she  was,  landing  and 
taxiing  forward.  I  started  out  on^j 
deck  to  meet  her,  then  suddenly  re- 
membered my  cushion.  I  ran  back 
to  the  ready  room  to  get  it. 

Gone !  The  place  was  bare. 
There  wasn't  a  spot  or  a  corner 
where  it  could  be  hidden.  My  mind 
went  into  a  flat  spin.  What  the 
heck  to  do  ?  This  cushion  was  vital. 
I  hated  to  go  without  it.  Yet  I 
wouldn't  want  to  miss  my  chance 
to  qualify — not  for  all  the  ducats 
in  Danzig! 

Voices  out  on  deck  screamed 
for  me  to  shake  a  leg.  Any  delay 
would  upset  the  smooth-running 
routine.  So  out  I  went  on  the 
double,  assuring  myself  that  I  had 
got  out  of  tight  spots  before. 

Hutch  had  stepped  down  and 
was  squirming  out  of  his  chute. 
My  "mech"  was  already  buckled 
down  in  the  rear  seat.  I  dived  into 
the  cockpit  and  almost  sank  out 
of  sight.  Hutch  had  left  the  seat 
in  its  lowest  position,  and  the  side 
edge  of  the  cockpit  came  up  to  the 
middle  of  my  nose.  And,  for  his  | 
long  legs,  he  had  adjusted  the  rud- 
der controls  all  the  way  forward. 
Before  I  could  get  my  safety  belt 
hitched,  I  was  getting  the  signal 
to  "rev  up."  The  prop  of  the  plane 
behind  me  was  already  fanning  my 
tail.  Then  came  the  take-off  signal. 

I  slid  lower  in  the  cockpit  to 
get  my  feet  on  the  rudder  bar, 
goosed  the  throttle,  and  hightailed 
it  toward  the  bow   (so  I  thought, 


but  later  I  was  told  that  I  took  off 
over   the    side    near   the    bow). 

As  soon  as  I  was  clear  of  the 
ship,  I  began  working  on  the  rud- 
der-control adjustments  with  my 
feet,  to  slip  them  back  into  short 
position.  With  my  head  inside  the 
cockpit  watching  my  footwork,  the 
plane  went  its  own  illogical  course, 
and  when  I  looked  out  I  found  my 
left  wing  tip  pointing  straight  at 
the  blue  briny. 

I  imagined  hearing  the  skipper 
on  the  bridge  bellowing,  ''Who's 
that  cockeyed  nitwit  doing  a  barrel 
roll  on  the^  take-off  ?" 

With  my  rudder  control  finally 
fixed,  I  went  to  work  on  raising 
the  seat,  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  ship  and  on 
the  other  planes,  feeling  that  a  col- 
lision at  this  time  wouldn't  help 
matters  at  all.  Throughout  this 
whole  procedure  I  must  have  been 
all  over  the  sky,  and  the  pilots  of 
other  planes  in  the  air  probably 
thought  I  had  gone  crazy,  although, 
by  good  fortune,  I  had  still  kept 
my  place  in  the  landing  circle. 

Finally  everything  seemed  under 
control.  What  a  relief  !  I  suddenly 
realized  I  was  sweating  plenty.  I 
wondered  about  my  passenger  and 
looked  back  at  him  with  an  en- 
couraging smile — which  accom- 
plished nothing,  for  his  pallid  face 
wore  the  expression  of  a  cat  cor- 
nered by  a  dog.  I  surmised  he  was 
thinking,  "Why,  oh  why,  didn't  I 
come  down  with  the  mumps  and 
get  laid  up  in  sick  bay  before  this 
I  hop  came  off?" 

I  looked  all  around  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  situation.  The  cir- 
cle of  planes  hovering  around  the 
carrier  looked  like  so  many  bees 
buzzing  around  a  hive.  I  followed 


the  plane  ahead  of  me  at  the 
proper  interval,  finally  turning  left 
around  the  destroyer  into  the 
straightaway  home  stretch. 

From  that  far  astern,  the  'T>ex" 
looked  like  a  postage  stamp  on  that 
wide  blue  ocean,  and  the  signal 
officer  manipulating  his  flags,  on 
the  outrigged  platform  on  the  port 
side  of  the  overhang,  looked  like 
an  ant  wiggling  his  legs  or  feelers 
or  w^hatever  it  is  ants  wiggle.  As  I 
approached,  nose  high,  at  reduced 
speed,  he  slipped  down  beyond  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders,  and  I  began 
seeing  him  only  here  and  there  be- 
tween cylinders,  spark  plugs,  and 
ignition  wires.  Then  the  deck  dis- 
appeared, and  finally  the  whole 
ship,  except  the  mast,  which  wasn't 
worth  looking  at.  Oh,  for  that 
cushion !  Why  had  I  ever  let  go 
of  it? 

I  hoped  my  approach  was  O.K., 
but  hoping  didn't  help  much  be- 
cause when  the  flag-wagging  gen- 


"Hutch  and  I  arrived  In  the  ready 
room  looking  like  Mutt  and  Jeff,  .  .  . 
I  carrying  my  big"  leather  pillow." 


tlemaii  came  into  view  at  last, 
beyond  the  lower  left  cylinders,  he 
was  gi\ing"  me  the  wave-off — I  was 
too  high. 

So  I  gave  it  full  gun,  flew 
straight  ahead  over  the  ship,  never 
turning  until  she  was  well  behind 
me. 

This  wasn't  good.  Yet  no  harm 
had  been  done,  and  I  consoled  my- 
self that  wave-off  s  were  not 
uncommon,  even  under  normal 
conditions ;  and  these  conditions 
were  far  from  normal.  But  the 
next  time  I  must  make  it.  I  had 
tried  hard,  but  I  would  try  harder. 

My  second  approach  was  much 
like  the  first,  except  that  when  I 
got  close  to  the  ship,  seeing  little 
or  nothing,  my  imagination  started 
playing  tricks  on  me.  I  thought  I 
was  too  low  and  that  I  would  stub 
ni}-  toe  on  the  ramp ;  so  I  got  cold 
'feet,  whacked  the  throttle,  pulled 
up  and  passed  OA^er  without  wait- 
ing for  signals  to  tell  me. 

"Just  going  from  bad  to  worse !" 
I  thought.  I  searched  the  horizon 
for  a  glimpse  of  land  but  saw 
nothing.  I  would  have  streaked  it 
for  Guantanamo  if  I  had  only 
known  the  direction,  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  ship's  position.  Couldn't 
land  aboard,  couldn't  fly  ashore.  I 
had  visions  of  being  marooned  in 
the  air  until  my  gas  gave  out  and 
then  plopping  ungracefully  into  the 
drink  like  a  pelican.  I  took  another 
look  at  my  enlisted  comrade  behind 
me.  He  looked  extremely  unhappy. 

In  the  middle  of  my  turn,  as  I 
shot  past  the  ship,  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  I  looked  down 
on  the  deck  and  was  convinced 
that  there  were  more  spectators 
visible  than  before. 

All  hands  rushing  topside  to  see 
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me  roll  over  on  my  back,  said  I 
to  myself.  But  I'll  fool  'em!  This 
time  I'll  go  in  and  sit  down  like  a 
homing  pigeon ! 

I  started  my  third,  and  last,  ap- 
proach with  punctilious  care  and 
unbending  determination.  Visibility 
was  no  better  than  before — nor 
was  it  any  worse,  thank  goodness ! 
But  I  felt  better,  for  now  I  was 
used  to  the  predicament. 

But  there  was  a  new  problem. 
Either  the  wind  had  shifted  a  few 
degrees  or  the  ship  had  changed 
her  course,  because  I  was  definitely 
crabbing  off  to  port.  Yet  I  man- 
aged w^ith  difficulty  to  hold  my 
course  over  the  churning  white 
wake  and  went  barging  in. 

"Now  you  see  him,  now  you 
don't,"  I  thought  as  I  strained  my 
neck  looking  for  signals.  Then 
finally,  when  up  close,  I  beheld  a 
beautiful  sight — the  "O.K."  sign 
followed  by  "Cut."  I  closed  the 
throttle  and  settled  in  nicely,  but 
left  of  center.  The  signal  officer 
ducked  as  my  wing  went  by.  I 
hooked  the  arresting  gear  and  hit 
the  deck  with  a  light  bump.  Oh 
happy  day !  To  be  back  aboard,  in 
good  health,  and  amongst  friends ! 

But  I  had  landed  crabbing,  and 
the  plane  rolled  diagonally  toward 
the  port  scuppers.  Blue  water  ap- 
proached swiftly.  I  felt  wet  at  the 
sight  of  it,  and  the  thought  of 
those  big,  big  sharks  horrified  me. 
My  left  wheel  went  over  the  side. 

Here  goes !  thought  I. 

At  that  moment  the  muzzle  of  an 
anti-aircraft  gun  came  through  the 
lower  wing,  stopping  just  short  of 
my  nose,  and  the  arresting  gear 
jerked  me  to  an  abrupt  stop,  cocked 
over  the  edge  at  a  dizzy  angle,  ni} 
rieht  wheel  still  on  deck. 


Almost  before  I  knew  what  had 
happened,  the  deck  crew  had 
swarmed  in  around  me,  righted  the 
plane,  and  pulled  me  back  on  deck. 
Safe  again ! 

When  flight  operations  ended 
that  day,  every  aspirant  had  made 
the  grade  except  one.  Me ! 

A  few^  minutes  later  I  sadly 
watched  my  silvery,  shining  plane, 
with  its  broken  wing  and  twisted 
prop,  slowly  lowered  on  the  eleva- 
\  tor  to  the  hangar  deck.  I  noticed 
'  Hutch  was  looking  also,  with  woe- 
ful thoughts  in  his  face. 

While    I    felt    like    looking    for 

a  hole  to  hide  in.  somewhere  down 

I  in    the    bilges,    my    brother    pilots 

1  jabbered  proudly  and  noisily  about 

I  their  successful  experiences  of  the 

(  day  and   told   each   other   what   a 

'  cinch   it   was.   AMien    I   wondered 

j'  what   would   hap]3en   to   me   next, 

one  of  the  squadron  suggested  with 

morbid  glee,  "]\Iaybe  they'll  make 

you  walk  the  plank  at  sundow^n." 

And  another  remarked.  ''No,  I 

think  there'll  be  a  keelhauling  when 

we  get  back  to  port." 

A  third  one  taunted,  "Wouldn't 
you  look  pretty  hanging  from  the 
signal  yardarm  ?" — which  caused  a 
lot  of  hilarity  in  the  wardroom. 
But  to  me  it  was  no  joke. 

Xor  was  it  a  joke  when  I  heard 
!my  name  booming  over  the  loud 
j  speaker  system  and  a  voice  order- 
ing me  to  report  to  the  captain  on 
the  bridge  immediatelv. 

As  T  climbed  a  series  of  bright, 
immaculate  ladders  skyward  to  an- 
swer my  summons,  the  semicircu- 
jlar  wake  of  the  carrier  indicated 
I  we  were  making  a  turn  and  head- 
jing    back    to     Guantanamo     Bay. 
I  Having    identified    myself    to    the 
marine    orderly.    I    was   permitted 


to  enter  the  glass-enclosed,  gleam- 
ingly  sunlit  navigation  bridge, 
where  everything  from  instruments 
to  linoleum  deck  twinkled  from 
constant  polishing. 

At  first  I  was  unnoticed ;  for  the 
navigator  was  busily  bent  over  a 
chart,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck 
was  bawling  orders  to  someone 
over  the  intercom  system,  while 
the  helmsman,  in  snowy  whites, 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  compass.  The 
captain,  in  fresh,  sharply  pressed 
khaki,  whom  I  spotted  at  the  port 
side  of  the  bridge  scanning  the 
horizon  ahead  through  binoculars, 
suddenly  turned  toward  me.  The 
sight  of  his  four-striped  shoulder 
marks,  the  silver  eagle  on  his  col- 
lar, and  the  glittering  "scrambled 
eggs"  on  his  visor  caused  my  heart 
to  do  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  around 
my  stomach.  Apprehensive  and  be- 
fuddled, I  didn't  know  for  a  mo- 
ment whether  to  bow,  curtsy,  or 
salute ;  but  I  finally  did  the  right 
thing,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
myself. 

In  a  friendly  manner  that  set 
me  somewhat  at  ease,  the  captain 
inquired,  ''Are  you  the  pilot  who 
put  on  the  circus  act  this  after- 
noon?" 

To  which  I  replied,  "I  guess  I 
am,  sir." 

"How  come  ?  What  was  the 
trouble?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  just  couldn't 
see — " 

"Great  Scott !  Couldn't  see  ? 
That's  bad !  Have  you  been  to  the 
fiight  surgeon?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  It's  not  my  eyes." 

"Not  your  eyes?"  he  said,  with 
a  perplexed  look. 

"No,  sir.  You  see,  I  was  sitting 
too   low  in  the   cockpit.    I   need   a 
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cushion  under  me  for  carrier  land- 
ings." 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!  Didn't 
you  know  that  before  you  took 
off?" 

"Yes,  sir.  And  I  had  one  under 
my  arm,  ready  to  use,  up  until 
a  few  minutes  before  the  flight,  but 
somebody  filched  it  from  the  ready 
room  when  I  put  it  down  to  watch 
operations." 

"They  would,"  he  said,  nodding 
his  head  in  a  Icnowing  manner. 

"And  besides,  I  couldn't  reach 
the  rudder  bar  when  I  started  off." 

"Don't  tell  me  you  need  stilts 
too!" 

"No,  but  that  six-foot  running 
mate  of  mine  left  everything  out 
of  my  reach;  the  seat  was  almost 
down  to  the  floor ;  and  I  was 
getting  a  frantic  take-off  signal 
before  I  could  make  any  adjust- 
ments." 

"Well,  you  certainly  had  a  rough 
time  of  it,"  said  the  skipper  sym- 
pathetically, "and  this  wouldn't 
have  happened  if  we'd  had  more 
time  to  get  carefully  organized.  I 
think  you  deserve  another  chance." 
Tomorrow,  he  continued,  the  ship 
would  have  to  make  another  short 
run.  There  were  no  flight  opera- 
tions   scheduled ;    so    I    could    try 


"Will    you    row 
about  a  flat!" 
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and    quit    worrying 


again,  take  my  time,  and  have  the 
whole  deck  to  myself.  Then  he  told 
me  to  look  up  the  materiel  officer 
and  draw  the  necessary  spare  parts 
to  put  my  plane  back  into  operat- 
ing condition  by  morning. 

I  was  happy  enough  to  weep  and 
wanted  to  kiss  "The  Old  Man," 
but  restrained  m}self  to  the  extent 
of  a  salute  and  a  "Thank  you,  sir !" 

As  I  turned  and  left,  I  noticed 
the  navigator  and  the  O.O.D.  were 
smiling  broadly. 

By  1000  the  next  morning  my 
plane  was  parked  on  deck  ready 
to  go,  good  as  new.  Also  on  deck 
before  we  left  our  anchorage  were 
the  captain,  the  executive  officer, 
and  the  naA'igator  of  my  own  ship, 
the  "Arkansas,"  who  had  come 
aboard  for  a  joy  ride  and  were 
tickled  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
me  perform. 

That  elusive  cushion  was  lo- 
cated, and  the  highly  distressed 
mechanic,  who  wouldn't  have  bet 
a  water-logged  hunk  of  hardtack 
on  his  chances  the  day  before, 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  new 
spirit  of  confidence  and  was  wait- 
ing, arrayed  in  flight  gear,  insisting 
that  this  hop  was  his  right  and 
privilege. 

So,  sitting  up  high  in  the  slip 
stream,  I  made  a  long  string  of 
perfect  landings  and  take-offs  while 
a  multitude  of  personnel,  ranging 
from  brass  hats  to  seamen,  with 
nothing  better  to  do,  looked  on  at- 
tentively from  the  bridge,  the  tur- 
ret tops,  the  deck,  and  the  nets 
along  the  side. 

When  it  was  all  over,  I  received 
more  profuse  compliments  than  if 
I  had  won  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
particularly  from  my  friends  off  the 
"Arkie." 


LIAIK  LIKES 


if-i^  the  S'dUa'^ 


HERITAGE 

li/lK^Y  OF  US  will  never  face  the 
Jvl  problem  of  paying  a  Federal 
inheritance  tax,  since  no  Aunt  Mary 
nor  Uncle  George  has  left  us  any- 
thing by  a  last  will  and  testament 
and  no  government  official  has  yet 
devised  a  way  of  taking  from  us 
what  we  do  not  have.  Neither  tax 
officials  nor  the  rest  of  us  give  much 
thought  to  the  debt  each  one  of  us 
owes  for  a  heritage  which,  although 
it  defies  measurement,  is  priceless. 

Our  most  precious  possessions 
are  not  ours  because  we  have 
earned  them.  They  are  ours 
through  inheritance,  gifts  from 
others.  Freedom,  opportunit}^  for 
education,  the  privilege  of  choosing 
our  occupations,  laws  to  protect  our 
rights,  and  countless  other  riches 
have  been  earned  for  us  by  others. 
Many  of  our  libraries,  research 
laboratories,  hospitals,  and  galleries 
of  art  are  gifts  from  others.  In  our 
highw^ays  and  bridges,  our  systems 
of  communication,  sanitation,  and 
transportation,  we  are  heirs  of  the 
efforts  and  ingenuity  of  others.  To 
what  an  army  of  indiAaduals  are  we 
indebted  ! — scientists,  teachers,  la- 
borers, statesmen,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, soldiers  and  sailors,  many  of 
whom  have  given  their  lives  to  pro- 
vide what  we  possess.  ]\Ien  now  in 
the  service  are  shaping  an  inheri- 
tance for  future  Americans. 

These  thoughts  ran  through  my 
mind  as  I  sat  recentlv  in  the  little 
historic  Marsh  Creek  Church  near 


Gett}sburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
established  almost  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  present  building 
dates  back  to  1790.  It  has  served 
generation  after  generation  of  farm- 
ing people.  Today  it  stands  sturdy, 
simple,  and  beautiful,  providing  as 
heritage  from  the  past  a  spiritual 
refuge  for  those  who  choose  to 
worship  there. 

A  shared  conviction  that  "the 
house  of  the  Lord"  is  an  essential 
resource  of  every  community  led 
neighbors  to  join  in  building  this 
ageless  place  of  worship. 

I  like  everything  about  this  little 
church :  its  ties  with  the  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  long-ago ;  the  mellow  colors  of 
its  stone  walls ;  the  overhanging 
maples  and  elms ;  the  little  brook 
near  by ;  and  the  friendly  people 
who  linger  to  visit  after  worship. 
The  minister  is  an  outstanding 
preacher  and  a  delightful  pastor 
who  retired  some  years  ago  from 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  city  church. 
Now  he  shares  his  spiritual  re- 
sources, his  wise  understanding  of 
people,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
friendliness  with  the  little  congre- 
gation of  valley  farmers  and  neigh- 
boring townspeople. 

I  like  to  think  of  this  little  church 
as  only  a  good  example  of  hundreds 
of  others  across  the  land — little 
churches  that  have  helped  to  shape 
our  country's  destiny.  How  great 
is  our  debt  to  the  little  churches — 
and  the  big  churches — of  America  ! 
Those  who  have  given  America  a 
religious  faith  that  has  guided  her 
through  the  years  have  provided 
our  greatest  heritage.  Only  as  Ave 
do  what  WT  can  for  some  church 
somewhere  are  we  worthy  of  this 
inheritance. 


^*t&^^t^^i^  /4*ic^€n. 


^cc^tcpt  "fV,  'P^elfa4. 


Till':  SIGN  said  "Steep  Hill,"  so 
I  headed  the  car  crosswise  and 
stopped  with  the  nose  against  some 
hushes.  Harvey  and  I  got  out  and 
looked  hack  over  the  road  we'd 
just  traveled.  If  what  we  were 
coming  to  was  a  steep  hill,  we  Avon- 
dered  how  they  catalogued  that 
last  stretch  that  we'd  crept  down 
in  low  gear,  wishing  for  a  sea 
anchor  to  throw  out. 

The  "road"  is  marked  Route  66 
and  leads  from  Leslie,  Arkansas, 
to  Marcella,  in  Stone  County, 
Arkansas.  A  Rocky  Mountain  goat 
would  negotiate  it  with  no  trouble. 
It  has  the  advantage  over  a  straight 
drive  through  the  mountains  in 
that  there  is  no  major  timbering 
to  do.  The  mountains  are  made  of 
ledge  rock,  and  driving  down  the 
road  gives  all  the  sensations  of 
coasting  downi  the  courthouse  steps 
at  home.  We'd  been  on  the  road 
ten  hours  and  covered  forty-eight 
miles.  The  section  we  were  in  was 
Arkansas  at  its  most  primitive 
state. 

Word  had  come  to  my  editor 
that  somewhere  within  this  area 
was  a  character  who  hunted  rabbits 
with  a  crossbow  and  used  a  cat 
as  a  retriever.  So  here  we  were  to 
do  a  Stanley  and  Livingstone  act. 
We  had  assumed  there  would  be 
no  hotels  in  the  area,  so  atop  the 
car    was    a    9-inch-high    package 


that  a  dozen  turns  of  the  crank' 
changed  into  a  full-sized  bed  with 
plastic  screening  and  waterproof 
canvas  tent.  In  the  rear  compart- 
ment were  gasoline  stoves  and 
lamps,  a  camp  ice  box,  and  three 
days'  food.  Cameras  and  type- 
writers made  up  the  rest  of  the 
load.  We  had  a  map,  a  compass, 
and  a  complete  ignorance  of  where 
we  were  going  or  what  we  would 
see.  Guys  that  hunted  with  cross- 
bows weren't  necessarily  nuts,  but 
guys  that  used  cats  for  retreivers 
AND  crossbows.  .  .  . 

All  we  knew  about  Arkansas  was 
a  few  Bob  Burns  jokes,  and  we 
were  in  for  a  pleasant  surprise — 
for,  neighbors,  it  just  ain't  so.  The 
first  place  where  we  stopped  to 
inquire  cured  us  of  that  impres- 
sion. In  the  barnyard  was  a  beauti- 
ful Brahma  bull  as  good  as  you'd 
find,  and  the  hogs  were  Chester 
Whites.  Miles  from  the  nearest 
power  line,  on  a  pole  outside  the 
chicken  coop,  was  a  searchlight  to 
add  a  little  uncertainty  to  the  life 
of  a  prowling  fox.  From  a  stream 
only  knee-high  to  a  tall  jack-rabbit 
a  series  of  paddles  turned  wheels 
that  operated  a  homemade  light 
plant. 

The  mountains  are  heavily  for- 
ested. Here  and  there  we'd  come  to 
a  portable  saw  mill.  The  people 
were  harvesting  their  timber  as  a 
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crop. 


leaving"  sufficient  trees  to  re- 


seed  the  area  tor  tuture  cutting. 

For  a  section  without  telephones 
and  what  we  assumed  to  be  infre- 
quent visiting  because  of  the  dis- 
tances, the  man  we  were  seeking 
seemed  surprisingly  well  known. 

"Looking  for  George  Stevens, 
eh?  That's  that  artist  fellow  that 
owns  the  mountain  down  there.  Go 
down  until  you  see  a  stone  house 
with  a  cattle  guard  right  by  it  and 
ask  again."  It  was  just  as  easy  as 
that. 

"Go  to  the  next  farm,  and  Othar 
can  point   out   his  place  to  you." 

Othar  did. 

You    climb    almost    straight    up 


through  the  fields. 


George  has  no 


car,    no    wagon,    so    why    have   a 
road? 

Our  arbalister  lived  in  a  home 
he  had  built  himself  from  the  trees 
and  rocks  on  the  mountain.  The 
entire    kitchen    was    made    of   the 


same  flat  rock  our  car  had  jolted 
over.  So  was  the  fireplace  in  the 
living  room.  Before  the  door  of 
the  caJMn  was  a  fiat  slab  of  stone. 
In  it  were  worm  casts  and  petrified 
shellfish  that  told  of  the  endless 
seas  that  formerly  swept  over  these 
mountains.  In  the  kitchen  was  an 
electric  range.  The  very  modern 
and  the  very  old. 

Our  host  was  in  keeping  with 
the  surroundings.  The  ideas  of  the 
past  blended  smoothly  with  the 
most  modern  trends.  Over  the 
evening  meal  and  late  into  the 
night  the  conversation  jumped 
from  medieval  history  to  trends  in 
modern  art.  When  I  found  that 
his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
former  Pittsburgh  Post  editor  and 
that  he  himself  was  a  former  Chi- 
cago artist  and  advertising  execu- 
tive, the  story  I  had  come  for 
seemed  but  an  incident  in  some- 
thing even  more  unusual. 


George   Stevens,   former   Cliicago  artist,   takes   pride   in   the  performance   of  his 
crossbows.  1  his  catapult  tests  the  arrows  for  matched  groups. 


The  early  1930's  found  George 
in  Chicago  working  on  his  60-foot 
yacht  for  an  extended  cruise.  He 
and  his  brother  sailed  it  down  to 
the  Mississippi.  By  Thanksgiving 
they  reached  St.  Louis.  At  Christ- 
mas they  anchored  off  Memphis. 
Then,  what  quirk  of  fate  caused 
them  to  turn  and  sail  up  the  White 
RiAxr?  Why  not  the  larger  Arkan- 
sas River?  Why  take  the  left  fork 
above  Newport  ?  George  feels 
something  guided  him.  When  he 
came  abreast  of  Marcella  Moun- 
tain, he  threw  over  the  anchor. 
"This  is  to  be  m)^  future  home," 
he  said.  He  sold  the  yacht  and 
bought  the  mountain. 

'Tn  those  days  Stone  County 
was  even  more  primitive  than  it 
is  now,"  he  said  reminiscently. 
"The  yacht  was  the  largest  vessel 
seen  in  these  waters,  and  the  round 
portholes  of  the  cabin  caused  the 
rumor  to  spread  that  the  govern- 
ment had  sent  in  a  gunboat  to 
round  up  the  moonshiners.  I  was 
let  severely  alone,  but  T  had  a  feel- 
ing I  was  being  closely  watched. 

"You  can  imagine  the  curiosity 
a  mountaineer  in  typical  attire 
would  raise  if  he  took  up  his  home 
in  one  of  our  more  conservative 
residential  districts.  I  was  just  as 
much  out  of  place  here.  A  sort  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  I  built  a  log 
shelter  and  spent  my  days  hunting 
and  roaming  the  woods.  I  never 
met  anyone,  but  I  knew  I  was 
being  watched. 

"The  first  living  thing  on  the 
mountain  to  come  up  to  me  was  a 
tiny  kitten.  Where  it  came  from  I 
never  knew,  but  it  joined  me  and 
followed  me  back  to  the  cabin.  I 
fed  it.  T  reached  down  to  pick  it 
up,  and  it  spit  and  clawed  so  furi- 
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ously  that  I  dropped  it  in  a  hurry. 
It  immediately  came  over  and 
rubbed  against  my  leg.  That  action 
laid  down  the  rules  under  which 
we  lived  together  for  fourteen 
years.  Spunky,  as  I  called  her, 
stood  with  all  four  feet  on  the 
ground  as  an  equal.  She'd  sit  be- 
side me  but  never  on  my  lap. 

"Spunky  soon  showed  traits  in 
the  hunt  that  I  encouraged.  I'm 
rather  deaf,  and  I  had  to  hunt  by 
eye  alone.  The  scurry  of  a  rabbit 
on  the  dry  leaves  or  the  flutter  of 
a  game  bird  in  a  near-by  bush 
meant  nothing  to  me.  But  Spunky 
could  hear  it.  I  noticed  she'd 
crouch  down  and  flatten  her  ears, 
and  if  I  looked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion I'd  see  game  I'd  otherwise 
pass  by.  I  encouraged  the  cat  to 
range  further  from  me  and  point, 
and  the  cat  by  herself  learned  to 
associate  the  bang  of  the  gun  with 
flip-flops  of  the  game.  With  the 
report  she  was  off,  and  she'd  return 
with  the  rabbit  or  bird  proudly 
clamped  in  her  jaws. 

"The  silent  watchers  in  the  for- 
est noticed  this.  One  day  it  seemed 
to  dawn  on  them  that  although  I 
looked  different,  dressed  and  talked 
differently,  I  seemed  to  like  the 
same  things  they  did ;  and  I  was 
challenged  to  a  contest — my  cat 
against  one  of  their  hunting  dogs. 
And  Spunky  ended  the  day  with 
the  most  game ! 

"What  really  made  them  see  me 
as  one  of  them  was  something  that 
happened  when  this  sparsely  settled 
county  wanted  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  its  war  dead.  Money  was  scarce, 
but  volunteer  help  was  plentiful. 
I  designed  a  concrete  memorial  to 
be  topped  by  a  cast-bronze  eagle 
whose  wind's  w^ould  hover  over  the 
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]:)la(|ue  of  names.  It  was  such  a 
prt'tenti(uis  undertaking  that  the 
governor  hiniseU"  agreed  to  come 
down  to  dedicate  it. 

"The  governor  got  here  all  right. 
Init  the  hronze  eagle  didn't.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  dedication 
they  came  up  and  told  me  the  had 
news.  After  all  the  puhlicity  we 
liad  heen  receiving  it  looked  as 
though  we  were  going  to  appear 
foolish. 

"But  ]\  fountain  View  had  a 
manual-training  school,  and  there 
was  plent}'  of  slal^wood  and  lum- 
her  around,  \\niile  part  of  the 
townsfolk  entertained  the  gover- 
nor, others  gathered  wood  for  me. 
By  the  time  the  luncheon  was  over, 
the  gilt  paint  on  the  bird  was  still 
wet,  hut  T  had  the  carved  eagle  in 
]:»lace.  In  fact,  it's  still  there.  They 
liked  it  so  well  tliey  never  got  the 
l^ronze  one. 

"The  first  result  was  to  set  me 
c\en  further  apart  from  them. 
They  were  grateful,  hut  peo]ole  who 
carved  eagles  from  sassafras  trees 
must  he  queer.  Tt  took  a  parade  of 
the  things  of  whicli  T  was  ignorant 
to  make  me  really  belong.  T  asked 
Aunt  Julia,  famous  for  her  pies, 
how  to  bake  them.  'I'm  not  able 
to  make  them  like  you,'  T  told  her. 
T  just  carve  statues  and  paint 
pictures.'  I  asked  Othar  about 
raising  some  hogs  on  the  mountain. 
T  can't  do  those  things  without 
vour  help.  I  just  know  how  to 
make  statues  and  pictures.'  And  T 
made  them  little  sketches,  and 
they  gave  me  jellies  and  preserves 
they  had  made.  x\nd  T  painted  some 
bears  on  the  gable  of  the  grocery 
store  and  let  them  pay  me  off  in 
home-cured  meat." 

Dolly  Stevens  broke  in  :  "They're 


..-C. 


c^Ssv- 


"Straighten  3^our  hat,  Katrosky.  Fix 
your  socks,  Schwartz.  Remember  we're 
on   television." 


the  finest  people  to  know  if  you 
have  trouble  or  sickness  !  I've  never 
regretted  coming  here.  ^Ve  go  back 
to  Chicago  every  few  3'ears,  btit 
we're  always  glad  to  get  baclv  home 
again." 

The  crossl)ow  with  which  Stev- 
ens hunts  threatens  to  disrupt  his 
sylvan  isolation.  The  fame  of  the 
Stevens  Ar1)alist  has  spread  around 
the  world,  and  orders  for  hand- 
made models  ha^-e  come  from  many 
foreign  coimtries  as  well  as  all  por- 
tions of  the  United  States.  George 
takes  the  same  pride  in  their  con- 
struction the  makers  of  the  Old 
Kentuck}^  Rifle  took  in  their  arms. 
He  makes  the  stocks  for  them  from 
timber  grown  on  his  own  land,  and 
Dolly  lays  the  thread  and  waxes  it 
for  the  bowstrings.  She  fietches  the 
quarrels,   as   the   cross])ow  arrows 
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In  a  land  of  "sky-blue  water"  flows  a 


River  of  Beath 


Persis  B.  Cassiday 


I 


A  CLEAR,  Sparkling,  blue-green 
river  that  entombs  bordering 
shrubs  and  turns  them  to  stone ! 
Eerie  dream?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If 
you're  flying  over  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  look  out  your 
window  to  see  glistening  Havasu 
River  constantly  constructing  cof- 
fins as  it  dashes  pell-mell  through 
a  tiny  green  valley  cut  deep  in  the 
sun-baked  plateau  below,  from 
which  it  pours  like  a  stream  of 
turquoise  paint  into  the  swirhng, 
muddy  Colorado. 

You'd  like  to  examine  at  close 
range  the  river's  method  of  work- 
ing, hold  in  the  palm  of  your  hand 
some  of  its  stone  tombs?  Two  dif- 
ferent avenues  of  approach  are 
open  to  this  practically  inaccessible 
valley.  After  trying  both,  you'll 
luiderstand  why  so  few  white  men 
have  ever  set  foot  in  this  exquisite- 
ly colorful,  geologically  interesting, 
gorgeously  beautiful  little  canyon 
3,000  feet  below  the  south  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

No  matter  which  route  you 
choose,  you  must  first  telephone 
the  U.S.  government  subagency 
ofiice  at  Supai  and  obtain  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Havasupai  Reser- 
vation. Even  walking  in  is  pro- 
hibited without  consent  from  head- 
quarters. 
12 


From  the  west,  }'ou  may  leave 
Highway  66  in  Arizona  at  Peach 
Springs  and  meander  northward 
through  the  Hualpi  Indian  Reser- 
vation over  a  timid  little  dirt  road 
that  will  frequently  elude  you  un- 
less you  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
its  telltale  wheel  ruts.  After  some 
forty  hot,  dry.  dusty,  waterless 
miles  of  this  seemingly  endless 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  you  arrive 
at  Frazier  Well.  From  there  you 
take  the  Walpi  Hilltop  road.  At 
Hilltop  you  lock  }our  car  and  tell 
it  good-by.  The  remaining  eight 
miles  is  down  a  narrow  trail  pas- 
sable only  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

From  the  east  your  starting 
point  is  Grand  Camon  Post  Office, 
just  south  of  El  Tovar  Hotel.  You 
may  ask  at  National  Park  Head- 
quarters for  information  about 
going  to  Supai. 

"Supai  ?"  The  clerk  will  probably 
grin  as  he  looks  you  over  curiously. 
"Sure  you  can  go  to  Supai.  Want 
to  drive  vour  own  car  to  Tococoba 
Hilkop?'' 

"Want  to  drive  it  to  Supai,"  you 
tell  him. 

"No  can  do.  Sorry.  The  last 
fourteen  miles  is  by  horseback. 
What  kind  of  car  do  you  have?" 

If  your  car  is  a  light  coupe,  he'll 
shake  his  head.  "The  road  will 
tear  it  to  pieces.  P)etter  ride  down 
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If  the  agent  says 


with  Foster  ^Marshall  on  the  mail 
truck.  He  goes  twice  a  week.  You 
can  go  down  Friday  and  return 
tlie  following  Tuesday," 

"\\'hen  and  where  do  I  find 
him  ?" 

"You'll  find  him  at  the  post  office 
around  nine-thirty  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  mornings.  But  before  you 
talk  to  him,  call  the  subagent  at 
Supai  and  see  if  your  reservation 
for  a  bed  is  O.K. 
yes,  order  a 
li  o  r  s  e  and  a 
guide  to  meet 
you  at  Hilltop." 

"That's  easy. 
\Miere's  the  tele- 
phone ?" 

"Wait  a  min- 
ute !  Xot  so  fast ! 
That  isn't  all.  If 
}ou  have  that 
hal^it  of  eatinq- 
daily,  common  to 
most  folk,  there's 
a  little  matter  of 
food  to  be  ar- 
ranged for." 

"Oh,  I'll  eat  at 
the  restaurant." 
vou  breeze  airi- 
ly- 

"That  means 
you  won't  eat." 

"What  do  vou  mean,  I  won't 
eat?" 

''Brother,  there's  no  restaurant, 
hotel,  cafe,  grocery,  drugstore,  or 
gas  station  at  Supai.  The  only  place 
to  sleep  is  at  the  dormitory.  You 
take  your  own  food  and  cook  it 
yourself." 

Probably  another  reason  more 
people  haven't  visited  Supai,  you 
grumble  to  yourself. 

"]\Iost  folks  mail  their  food  to 


Bridal  Veil  Falls,  180  feet  high,  car- 
ries on  the  perpetual  tomb  building  as 
it  turns  ferns  and  shrubs   into  stone. 


themselves  parcel  post  at  Supai  and 
then  go  along  on  the  mail  truck 
with  it." 

"O.K.  Not  a  bad  idea." 
"But  remember !  There's  no 
water  on  the  entire  eight-hour 
trip,"  he  flings  back  at  you  as  you 
turn  to  go.  "Be  sure  to  take  along 
a  canteen  full.  And  a  light  lunch 
will  come  in  handy  at  Hilltop  be- 
fore you  start  down  the  trail.  It's 
going  to  be  HOT,  period." 

On  Friday 
morning  at  ten 
o'clock  you're  all 
set  to  take  off 
with  Foster 
^Marshall.  His 
sturdy  green  mail 
truck,  piled  to 
the  brim,  chugs 
out  of  the  post- 
office  loading 
zone  and  heads 
west  along  the 
Rowe's  Well 
Road,  w  h  i  c  h 
branches  off 
West  Rim  Drive 
just  below  Bright 
Angel  Lodge 
Lucky  for  you, 
Foster  knows  the 
road.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  en- 


joy   the    scenery — and    hang    on. 

After  ten  miles  the  tall,  fragrant 
pine  forest  thins  out  and  dwindles 
down  to  short,  scrubby  piiions.  In 
another  fifteen  it's  dried  up  to 
stunted  mesquite  and  thirsty-look- 
ing juniper. 

From  high  gear  the  truck  slips 
into  second,  then  into  low.  Down 
the  last  five  miles  it  clings  by  two 
wheels  to  steep,  rocky  sides  of  a 
ditch   gone   berserk   when    it   was 
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ripped  out  around  boulders  bigger 
than  the  truck. 

About  one  o'clock  even  this  fran- 
tic excuse  for  a  road  suddenly 
stops,  and  the  truck  with  it. 

"Hilltop !"  sings  out  Foster, 
climbing  down. 

From  the  hot,  dry  hillside  four 
mules  with  packsaddles  on  their 
backs  look  around  lazily.  Two  men 
rouse  themselves  from  a  nap  in  the 
shade  of  the  only  building  in  sight 
— a  small,  weathered,  wooden 
structure  with  a  shelf  on  which  is 
a  telephone.  Tied  to  a  tree  on  the 
opposite  slope  stand  two  saddled 
ponies. 

It's  hot,  and  you  eat  your  lunch 
in  the  shade. 

Your  guide  brings  up  a  pony 
for  you.  You  mount  and  follow 
him  down  the  trail. 

Rounding  a  turn,  you  glimpse 
for  the  first  time  colorful  Havasu 
Canyon  stretching  northward  in 
the  direction  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado.  Also  you  begin 
zigzagging   down   an   almost   per- 
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"I  want  you  boys  to  think  of  me  as 
yoiir  mother." 
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pendicular  cliff  1,500  feet  high. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  this  was  the 
only  approach  to  Havasu  Canyon. 

Indians  who  took  refuge  here 
centuries  ago  to  escape  marauding 
neighbors  used  to  station  lookouts 
up  there  in  those  wide  crevices  in 
the  rocks  high  on  either  side  of  you. 
The  instant  an  enemy  started  down 
this  steep  trail,  zing!  An  arrow 
would  wing  him,  and  by  the  time 
he  hit  the  bottom  of  that  1,500- 
foot  drop  at  your  left,  he  was  a 
dead  Indian. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  zigzags, 
your  pony's  hoofs  beat  a  hollow 
clop-clop  tattoo  on  the  hard,  slop- 
ing red  floor  of  the  canyon.  It's  so 
smooth  in  places  you  couldn't  find 
the  trail  were  it  not  for  little  piles 
of  rocks  placed  here  and  there  as 
markers. 

Sometimes  the  canyon  is  so  steep 
that  steps  have  been  hewed  out  of 
solid  rock  for  your  pony  to  walk 
down,  or  up.  You've  watched  trick 
horses  on  the  stage  walk  upstairs. 
Your  Indian  pony  does  just  that — 
with  you  on  his  back. 

Whew !  It's  hot.  Perspiration 
drips  from  your  forehead  and 
trickles  down  your  neck.  You're 
more  than  2,000  feet  below  the  | 
Grand  Canyon  Plateau.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirs.  The  western 
sun  cooks  your  face.  Your  throat 
feels  dry  enough  to  crack. 

A  turn  around  this  narrow  can- 
yon, and  foliage  appears  greener. 
Water's  not  far  off!  Half-wild 
Indian  ponies  graze  along  the  way. 
Herds  of  sleek  longhorn  cattle 
look  up  suspiciously,  ready  to  run. 
Spindly-legged  pinto  colts  and 
wide-eyed,  white-faced  calves 
crowd  close  to  their  worried  mamas 
for  protection  as  you  pass. 


see  a 
ground 


A  few  miles  more,  and  you  hear 
the  sound  of  rushing  water  from 
behind  thick  chimps  of  willow. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  your  ponies 
ford  a  stream  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
four   feet  deep. 

"Where  did  this  come  from?" 
vou  ask  your  guide.  "A  mile  back 
there  wasn't  a  sign  of  water  from 
wall  to  wall  of  this  canyon." 

"It  come  up  from  ground,"  he 
explains,  "first  little  bit,  then  more 
and  more." 

If  you  investigate,  you'll 
dozen  little  holes  in  the 
from  which  water  bubbles  and 
forms  a  stream.  In  a  remarkably 
short  space  this  underground  river 
emerges  full  force  and  flows  the 
fifteen  miles  that  separate  it  from 
the  Colorado. 

Another  half  mile,  and  you 
round  a  turn  to  behold  peaceful 
little  Supai  \^illage  spread  out  be- 
fore you  at  the  end  of  your  sloping- 
trail.  Perpendicular  red  sandstone 
walls  enclose  the  mile-wide  green 
valley.  \Y\\d  shrub1:)ery  grows  in 
profusion.  Mammoth,  spreading  fig 
trees  shade  little  mud  or  stone 
houses.  Neatly  laid  out  "lands" 
show  thriving  patches  of  corn, 
onions,  squash,  and  other  vege- 
tables, which  help  feed  the  200 
Indians  living  here  almost  as  their 
fathers  did  in  1776  when  the  first 
white  man   visited  them. 

At  the  top  of  the  cliff  stand  two 
monoliths,  Wigali  and  Wiggali 
("the  prince"  and  "the  princess"), 
keeping  watch  o^'er  the  valley. 
These  happy  People  of  the  Blue 
\A^ater — pai  ("people")  oi  the  vasu 
("blue")  ha  ("water")— have  a 
long  and  interesting  story.  But  we 
are  studying  a  river  today. 

Down  an  avenue  of  cottonwoods 


The  Indian  village  of  Supai,  Arizona, 
nestles  in  a  rock-walled  canyon  3,000 
feet  below  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
High  on  the  cliff  two  ancient  stone 
tribal  gods  keep  faithful  watch  over 
Indian    villagers. 


100  feet  high  your  pony  takes  you 
to  the  gateway  of  the  sul)agency 
office.  Friendly  Supai  shout  a  noisy 
welcome.  You  dismount  and  are 
shown  your  quarters  in  the  dormi- 
tory. Here  you  find  a  comfortable 
iron  bed,  bathroom  with  tub,  and 
kitchen  with  wood  stove  and  gas 
refrigerator. 

Next  morning,  rested  and  re- 
freshed, you  take  out  your  ice-cold 
oranges,  cook  breakfast,  and  are 
ready  for  the  trip  to  Mooney  Falls. 
Horses  are  available,  wnth  an  In- 
dian guide ;  but  as  there  are  f  oiu" 
falls  on  the  river  in  less  than  as 
many  miles,  you  decide  to  adven- 
ture along  on  foot  and  save  the 
time  you  would  spend  mounting 
and   dismounting. 

The  canyon  is  steep  in  spots,  but 
the  going  is  easy.  Less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  village 
the  thundering  roar  of  Navajo 
Falls  echoes  back  and  forth  against 
red  rock  walls  of  the  canyon.  The 
falls  are  below  the  trail,  and  from 
a    vantage    point    high    above    the 
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foaming  blue-green  pool  you  pause 
to  study  the  strange  sight  below. 

Over  a  precipice  100  feet  high 
and  125  feet  wide  rushes  the  foam- 
ing torrent  with  terrific  speed.  Only 
half  the  precipice  is  covered  by 
water ;  the  other  half  presents  an 
ideal  view  of  drooping,  greenish- 
red  tombs  whose  very  shapes  sug- 
gest the  dripping  ferns  and  shrubs 
around  which  they  were  built.  The 
lower  portion  hangs  out  over  deep 
caverns  bearing  delicate  traceries 
of  tombs  formed  centuries  ago. 

On  the  ground  at  your  feet  are 
red  fragments  of  these  same  tombs. 
You  pick  one  up  and  see  numer- 
ous holes  of  different  sizes.  These 
were  made  by  stems  of  ferns  and 
shrubs  before  they  died.  Some- 
times you  can  trace  fine  leaf  pat- 
terns or  curling  tendrils  on  the 
surface  of  the  stone. 

You  look  down  at  the  blue- 
green  pool.  Yes,  it's  the  bluest 
water  you've  ever  seen,  and  your 
guide  tells  you  the  reason  for  it. 
The  fine  limestone  sediment  that 
encrusts  ferns  and  shrubs  is  held 
in  suspension  in  the  water  of  the 
river  and  reflects  to  the  eye  many 
more  times  as  much  blue  sky  as 
clear  water  would.  This  has  given 
the  name  ''blue  water"  to  Havasu 
River,  or  Cataract  Creek  as  it  is 
sometimes  called. 

Perhaps  you  think  of  Cadman's 
Indian  song  and  wonder  whether 
you  have  discovered  his  ''land  of 
the  sky-blue  water." 

A  half  mile  farther  on  is  Bridal 
Veil  Falls.  A  steep  descent  from 
the  trail  is  necessary  if  you  wish  to 
stand  by  the  deep,  wide  pool.  Once 
there,  you  see  and  hear  one  of  the 
West's  most  colorful  falls.  A  steady 
stream  of  water  higher  than  Niag- 
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ara  pours  in  true  bridal-veil  con- 
tour 180  feet  down  the  face  of  a 
brick-reel  precipice  from  which 
grow  tufts  of  green  shrubs  and 
ferns. 

You  can  stand  in  the  pool  and 
study  shruljs  behind  the  falls  as 
the  limestone  deposit  begins  to 
encrust  itself  on  them,  bending 
them  down  under  its  weight.  Cool,  hj 
dark  grottoes  behind  red  sandstone  «! 
draperies  are  a  paradise  of  strange 
shapes  and  patterns.  Towering 
trees,  trunks  tinged  with  red,  grow 
along  the  pool's  irregular  rim, 
which  is  sometimes  75  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

Mooney  Falls  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  on,  so  let's  be  on  our  way. 
It's  highest  of  all,  spilling  its  flash- 
ing water  220  feet  over  a  fiery  red 
cliff  into  a  cloud  of  rainbow-tinted 
spray.  The  upper  portion  of  Moon- 
ey's  precipice  shows  moss  around 
which  tombs  have  been  built,  and 
in  its  red  caverns  behind  broken 
rock  curtains  are  lacy  patterns 
rivaling  man's  most  decorative  art. 

The  inquisitive  visitor  can  ex- 
plore the  foot  of  Mooney  Falls  pro- 
vided he's  good  at  negotiating  a 
trail  leading  through  a  tunnel  i 
where  he  has  to  hang  onto  iron 
spikes  driven  into  rock  Avails  on 
either  side. 

A  few  hardy  travelers  have  made 
the  trip  down  to  the  junction  of 
the  Havasu  and  Colorado  rivers, 
but  a  guide  is  necessary  for  this 
eight-mile  undertaking.  The  trail 
is  over  practically  virgin  territory, 
trod  only  by  native  Indians,  a  few 
intrepid  miners,  and  wild  animals. 
It's  already  a  long,  hot,  uphill  climb 
to  the  village  and  food,  so  let's 
leave  the  Colorado  hike  for  another 
day. 


Lucille 


Ted  iVUnonald 

The  story  so  far  : 

Stranded  overnight  in  the  French 
provincial  town  of  j\Iimes,  an  Eng- 
lishman is  approached  by  a  mysterious 
young  man,  ]M.  Bommellaert,  who 
seeks  his  aid  in  kidnapping  M.  Bom- 
mellaert's  sweetheart,  Lucille.  Lu- 
cille, he  says,  is  living,  against  her 
will,  in  a  small  convent  at  the  edge 
of  town  and  will  be  waiting  at  mid- 
night for  them.  After  some  hesita- 
tion the  Englishman  agrees. 

Conclusion 

THEY  do  not  keep  very  late  hours 
in  ^Millies,  and  when  I  arrived 
at  the  appointed  place  the  night 
was  dark  and  the  streets  were  al- 
most empty.  A  figure  liu'king  about 
the  shadows  of  a  lamp  proved  to 
be  M.  Auguste  Bommellaert.  He 
came  up  to  me  when  he  saw-  me  and 
held  out  his  hand  in  friendly  wel- 
come. 

''I  thought  }'0u  were  never  com- 
ing," he  said. 

"I  am  not  late."  I  replied.  "I  am 
here  to  the  minute." 

"And  I  have  never  left  here,  ex- 
cept to  have  another  look  at  the 
convent." 

There  was  a  quiver  of  excite- 
ment in  his  voice.  Although  nobody 
was  at  hand  to  overhear  us,  w^e 
spoke  in  husky  whispers,  like  the 
conspirators  we  were. 

'Ts  the  convent  far  from  here?" 
I  asked. 

"Xo,  not  very  far.  Eve  been 
there    and    back    in    the    last    half 


hour.  The  coast  is  clear.  I  was 
able  to  smuggle  a  note  through 
to  Lucille  a  day  or  so  ago ;  she 
will  be  in  readiness  and  expecting 
me." 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  her 
away?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  I  was  too 
frightened  to  arrange  for  a  car. 
Every  one  here  knows  the  convent 
and  would  suspect  me.  I  shall  get 
Lucille  out  of  the  place,  and  then 
we  shall  run  and  trust  to  luck 
to  find  a  cab  prowling  about  to 
take  us  to  Sejour,  the  next  vil- 
lage. We  shall  hide  there  for  a  day, 
take  the  train  to  Bordeaux,  and 
so  ship  to  England.  I  have  been 
saving  the  wages  of  a  year  for 
this!" 

We  walked  along  as  he  was  ex- 
plaining his  plans  to  me,  and  every 
now  and  again  he  broke  ofif  to  sing 
the  praises  of  his  Lucille.  How 
happy  they  would  be  in  England ! 
Lucille  would  love  me,  too — and 
so  forth. 

I  had  taken  a  liking  to  young 
Bommellaert.  There  was  something 
pathetic  about  him.  His  large,  wist- 
ful eyes  of  deep  brown  had  some 
of  the  magnetism  of  a  dog's  eyes 
in  compelling  sympathy.  And,  with 
it  all,  he  had  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
lover.  I  hoped  he  would  be  happy 
with  his  Lucille,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  pleased  with  myself  on 
account  of  the  help  I  was  render- 
ing. 

So  in  time  we  came  to  a  square 
place  lit  only  dimly  by  the  flicker 
of  gas  lamps  and  set  all  around 
w^th  trees.  In  the  center,  almost 
hidden,  stood  an  unpretentious 
white  building. 

M.  Bommellaert  drew  me  in 
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close   to   the   friendly   darkness   of 
the  trees. 

"The  convent!"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  building. 

I  could  fancy  that  I  heard  his 
heart  beating  with  excitement. 

The  house  was  not  a  very  high 
one.  It  had  a  square,  flat  roof, 
and  its  windows  were  guarded  with 
iron  bars.  That  night  it  looked «. 
dark  and  forbidding — a  house  of^j 
gloom,  resembling  a  prison  more 
nearly  than  anything  else.  It  seemed 
absolutely  deserted,  as  if  there 
were  not  a  soul  within  its  dreary  ■ 
walls.  As  we  crept  nearer,  I  could  ' 
see  that  high,  spiked  railings  sur- 
rounded it  and,  like  a  waterless 
moat,  a  wide  area  kept  visitors  at 
a  distance,  unless  they  went  up 
the  steps  that  bridged  the  empti- 
ness between  the  road  and  the 
house.  Thus,  although  the  convent 
was  at  no  great  height  from  the 
level  of  the  road,  it  was  at  least 
a  fifty-foot  drop  from  the  roof  to 
the  basement  below  the  railings. 

M.  Bommellaert  came  closer  to 
me  and  pointed  out  a  window  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building. 

''That's  where  she  is,"  he  whis- 
pered. "Behind  those  bars  is  my 
Lucille — a  prisoner  from  love!" 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  gleam 
of  a  light,  and  strained  my  ears 
for  a  signal  of  some  sort ;  but  noth- 
ing could  I  see  or  hear. 

"How  on  earth  are  you  goinq- 
to  get  to  her?"  I  asked. 

A  cloud  unveiled  the  moon  for 
a  moment,  and  in  its  light  I  saw 
the  face  of  Auguste  Bommellaert, 
white  and  eager,  the  muscles  of  his 
face  trembling  with  emotion.  He 
unbuttoned  his  overcoat  and  fum- 
bled for  something.  I  guessed  what 
that  something  was :  and  I  proved 


to  be  right,  for  he  unwound  from 
his  body  a  long,  stout  rope  which 
had  been  coiled  there. 

"I  have  not  waited  a  year  for 
nothing,"  he  said  grimly.  ''I  have 
been  practicing  and  practicing,  and 
now  I  can  throw  the  rope  around 
the  bars,  even  at  this  distance." 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?" 
I  asked.  "I  don't  see  that  I  can 
be  of  much  use." 

"I  want  someone  to  help  me  with 
the  rope — to  catch  this  cord  that 
is  attached  to  the  end,,  and  so  pull 
it  through  the  bars.  That  is  one 
thing.  But  more  important  than 
that — "  and  he  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  "there  are  Lucille's 
belongings  and  her  few  little  treas- 
ures in  that  room.  I  shall  throw 
them  out.  They  must  be  caught 
noiselessly ;  the  smallest  sound 
might  lead  to  our  discovery.  You 
Englishmen  play  cricket,"  he  said 
decisively.  "You  are  good  at  catch- 
mg. 

I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  was 
popularly  known  as  ''Butter- 
at  school. 

So  far  the  adventure  w^as  shap- 
ing well  and  peacefully.  The  dark 
night,  the  silent  convent,  the  lover 
with  the  rope,  the  accomplice  to 
speed  the  couple  away — we  needed 
only  a  coach  in  waiting,  and  here 
were  all  the  ingredients  of  an 
eighteenth-century  romance.  The 
shrill  whistle  of  an  engine,  and 
the  dragging  and  pushing  of  trucks 
about  a  railway  siding  came 
through  the  thin  night  air  to  re- 
mind me  of  today. 

M.  Bommellaert  stepped  back 
a  pace  and  threw  the  rope.  Its  coils 
whirled  like  a  great  dark  snake, 
and  then  collapsed  into  the  area 
with    a    soft    "Plop!"    He    swore 
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gently  to  himself  and  then  hauled 
the  rope  up  again. 

"A  bad  shot!"  he  murmured. 
'T  must  not  fail  a  second  time !" 

He  was  soon  ready  once  more. 
The  coils  shot  out,  this  time  actual- 
ly striking  the  bars  of  Lucille's 
window,  but  that  was  all — ^the  rope 
fell  limply  again  into  the  darkness 
below. 

''Cre  nomT  whispered  M.  Bom- 
mellaert. 

He  gathered  the  rope  together 
for  a  third  throw,  stepping  back 
a  little  father  and  measuring  the 
distance  very  carefully.  He  was 
breathing  hard  with  the  vigor  of 
his  exertions.  It  was  not  so  easy 
as  he  thought ;  but  the  vision  of 
sweet  Lucille  spurred  him  on  with 
fresh  hope,  and  with  a  wide  fling 
the  rope  once  more  went  flying 
through  the  night.  I  saw  it  lick  the 
bars  and  twine  itself  around  one. 

"Catch  the  cord !"  said  Auguste 
Bommellaert  hoarsely,  and  I 
reached  dangerously  over  the  rail- 
ings and  clutched  at  the  long  cord 
that  w^as  dangling  at  the  rope. 

Softly  and  steadily  we  pulled 
the  rope  properly  through  the  bars. 
One  end  was  already  tied  to  the 
area  railings,  and  to  it  we  joined 
the  end  that  was  brought  through 
the  bars,  making  it  fast  with  a  stout 
knot,  so  that  there  was  a  double 
length  of  rope  leading  from  the 
railings  to  the  window. 

M.  Bommellaert  now  took  off  his 
light  overcoat,  then  his  coat.  He 
piled  the  discarded  garments  in  a 
neat  heap  under  a  near-by  tree, 
and,  pulling  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  he 
moistened  his  hands. 

"Au  revoir!"  he  said,  grasping 
the  rope,  which  sagged  and  swayed 
to  his  weight. 
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"Good-by,"  said  I.  "Good  luck, 
and  bring  Lucille  safely  down.  You 
are  sure  you  can  manage  to  climb 
the  rope  ?" 

I  heard  him  laugh  lightly.  "I 
have  not  been  a  sailor  in  the  navy 
of  France,  m'sieu/'  he  said,  "for 
nothing !" 

The  next  minute  he  was  hauling 
himself  up,  hand  over  hand,  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  monkey. 

I  watched  his  progress  from  be- 
low. Now  he  had  arrived  at  the 
v/indow  and  had  pulled  himself  to 
the  narrow  ledge.  I  heard  a  gentle 
scraping ;  Bomniellaert  was  filing 
through  the  iron  bars.  Then  there 
was  a  grating  sound  which  came 
horribly  loud  and  insistent  and 
set  my  heart  knocking  against  my 
ribs  for  fear  that  it  should  be  heard. 
It  was  the  sound  of  a  window 
being  rattled,  or  forced  open.  Ap- 
parently Bomniellaert.  too,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  noise  he  was  mak- 
ing, because  for  the  next  few  mo- 
ments I  could  see  his  black  figure 
crouching  there,  still  as  death, 
against  the  iron  bars. 

Then  came  a  movement.  He  was 
near  his  goal.  He  was  going  to 
enter  Lucille's  room. 

I  stood  ready  to  catch  such  be- 
longings as  he  should  throw  to  me 
and  to  steady  the  rope  to  bear  the 
added  weight  of  the  girl. 

But  something  happened.  At  that 
moment  the  clouds  let  a  corner  of 
the  moon  appear,  just  sufficient  for 
me  to  see  Bommellaert  throw  up 
his  hands  and  clutch  desperately 
at  the  darkness.  Then  he  swayed 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  down, 
down  he  came,  with  a  shriek  that 
shivered  the  silence  with  a  thousand 
little  echoes.  His  body  rushed — 
a  whirlwind  of  arms  and  legs — ^to 
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the  railings,  then  struck  with  a 
damp  sound  on  the  stones  far  be- 
low. 

For  a  space  there  was  utter 
silence.  I  stood  paralyzed  with  hor- 
ror— voiceless  with  the  terror  of 
swift  death.  Then  I  heard  a  shout- 
ing, and  the  sound  of  men  running, 
and  the  crack  of  a  rifle  shot. 

Swiftly  I  realized  that  I  must 
not  be  found  there — I,  a  stranger. 
Who  knows  into  what  desperate 
paths  it  might  lead  me?  How  was 


my    presence 


I  to  account  for 
Bommellaert  was  dead,  for  he 
could  never  have  survived  that  fall ; 
and  I  could  do  nothing  by  remain- 
ing. Besides,  oddly  enough,  I  re- 
membered that  I  was  due  at  Nar- 
bonne  at  midday. 

It  takes  me  a  minute  to  write 
all  this  down.  It  took  me  just  three 
seconds,  I  estimate,  to  decide.  I 
turned  and  ran — ran  as  if  the 
wraith  of  the  broken  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  convent  were  leaping 
after  me.  The  clatter  of  actual  feet 
followed  me ;  and  not  once,  but 
many  times,  a  bullet  sang  past  me. 

I  did  not  know  the  way.  I  dou- 
bled this  way  and  that  way,  up 
side  streets,  over  bridges,  and  back 
again ;  and  the  footsteps  grew 
fainter.  I  could  hear  them  now  go- 
ing down  another  street. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  reached  the 
Chariot  d'Or.  The  concierge  was 
much  too  sleepy  to  bother  about 
me.  He  just  turned  over  on  his 
bed  and  murmured,  ''Bonne  nuit." 

My  dreams  were  strange  and 
turbulent  that  night ;  you  can  well 
imagine  them.  I  dreamed  of  Lucille 
waiting  in  her  room  behind  the 
bars ;  of  the  falling,  falling  figure 
of  poor  Auguste  Bommellaert ;  and 


of  the  shriek  that  startled  the  nioht. 
I  awoke  with  his  dying  cry  in  my 
ears. 

The  chanil)erniaid  was  at  the 
door,  telHng  me  shrilly  that  it  was 
"eight  o'clock,  and  monsieur's  train 
departs  at  nine." 

As  she  hronght  me  a  little  jug 
of  hot  water,  and  my  roll  and 
coffee,  and  l)usied  herself  with  the 
shutters,  she  remarked  lightly, 
"There  were  great  doings  in  the 
town  last  night.  Did  not  uwusicur 
hear  the  noise  ?" 

My  heart  stood  still.  Did  she  sus- 
pect me  ? 

"Xo."  I  answered.  'T  have  heard 
no  noise,  ^^'hat  do  vou  mean?" 


''Oh,  monsieur  does  not  know," 
she  said,  glad  to  be  the  first  to 
impart  the  news.  "Robbers  tried  to 
l^reak  into  the  Bank  of  France 
last  night.  One  of  them  fell  and  was 
killed ;  the  other  escaped,  though 
the  gendarmes  pursued  and  nearly 
caught  him." 

"The  Bank  of  France!"  I  cried. 
"Is  that  the  building — ?"  I  checked 
myself  in  time  and  changed  my 
question.  "Is  it  anywhere  near  the 
convent  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Fleursr 

''Mais  allez  done,  m'sieu!"  she 
said,  thinking  I  was  poking  fun 
at  her.  "There's  no  such  thing  as  a 
convent  here !" 


Tenth  Month  Puzzle 


Ollie  James  Robertson 

{Ans-ivcrs  on  page  28) 

This  is  a  puzzle  you'll  like.  Each  space  in  the  diagram  below  is  to  be  tilled 
in  with  a  word  beginning  with  the  letter  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  cor- 
responding to  the  definition  for  that  particular  row.  Answers  may  vary.  Three 
are  given  as  starters. 

Here  are  the  definitions  for  each  row:  (1)  Vegetables  or  edible  plants,  (2) 
animals,  (3)  birds,  (4)  cities  in  the  United  States. 

A  total  of  thirty-four  points  is  the  highest  score.  Each  answer  gives  you 
one  point.  In  addition,  you  get  an  extra  point  for  each  state  capital  in  the 
fourth  row.  Six  are  possible. 

If  your  score  is  30,  you're  good;  24-30,  average;  16-24,  fair. 

You  should  complete  tlie  puzzle  in  fifteen  minutes. 
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"^ke  Qna/uf,  cM(yiSe  Mem^^^Uai 


B. 


ennde- 


IT  SEEMS  TO  BE  ill  the  tradition  of 
America  to  do  things  in  a  big 
way.  Perhaps  it's  something  the 
country  does  to  us,  for  no  one  who 
has  traveled  over  the  immense 
plains  and  deserts  of  the  West  and 
seen  its  great  mountain  ranges  can 
remain  unmoved  by  it  vastness. 

Thousands  of  people  have  visited 
the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  in 
South  Dakota ;  millions  more  have 
seen  pictures  of  it.  In  the  Black 
Hills,  near  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
it  commemorates  the  achievements 
of  four  great  Americans — Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum  spent  more  than  a  decade 
carving  this  gigantic  monument  on 
the  granite  face  of  Mount  Rush- 
more.  It  is  the  largest  statue  in  the 
world,  Washington's  nose  alone 
being  longer  than  the  entire  face 
of  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 

And  now  there  is  to  be  another 
mountain  statue  CA^en  more  impos- 
ing in  scope.  This  one  also  is 
planned  for  the  Black  Hills,  some 
ten  miles  from  Mount  Rushmore. 

Carved  out  of  a  mountain,  it  will 
portray  Crazy  Horse,  famous  Sioux 
chieftain,  seated  on  his  rearing  war 
horse  and  looking  off  into  the  dis- 
tance. It  will  be  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  carried  out 
entirely  in  the  round  so  that  the 
silhouette  may  be  seen  from  any 
direction  and  from  a  great  distance. 

In  charge  of  this  ambitious  tm- 
dertaking   is   Korczak   Ziolkowski, 
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well-known  sculptor  and  winner  of 
the  First  Sculptural  Award  at  the 
1939  New  York  World's  Fair. 
This,  incidentally,  will  not  be  his 
first  attempt  at  making  statues  out 
of  mountains.  He  was  an  assistant 
to  the  late  Gutzon  Borglum  on  the 
Mount  Rushmore  project.  Besides 
that,  he  turned  out  a  statue  of 
Noah  Webster  in  Hartford,'  Con- 
necticut, which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  carved  from  a  single  block 
of  granite  since  Michelangelo's 
"David." 

This  mountain  memorial,  too, 
honors  a  great  American — a  man 
in  his  own  way  quite  as  noble,  and 
motivated  by  as  high  purposes,  as 
any  of  the  four  whose  faces  we 
see  on  Mount  Rushmore.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  not  as  much  about 
him  in  our  history  books,  and  what 
little  there  is  records  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  white  man. 

What  was  his  crime?  He  de- 
fended the  land  that  had  belonged 
to  him  and  his  people  for  centuries 
— land  the  white  men  wanted. 

Crazy  Horse  was  a  chief  among 
the  southern  or  Oglala  Sioux.  The 
strange  name  was  given  him  be- 
cause a  wild  pony  dashed  through 
the  village  when  he  was  born — 
and  a  strange  man  he  became  and 
remained.  His  daring  and  adven- 
turous disposition  made  him  a  nat- 
ural leader,  and  when  the  Sioux 
went  on  the  warpath  in  1875  be- 
cause the  whites  were  invading 
their  buffalo  ranges  and  Black  Hills 
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home.  Crazy  Horse  led  one  band. 

For  two  years  he  waged  a  g"al- 
lant,  if  losing,  tight.  In  June  of  1876 
he  united  with  Sittine-  Bull  to  de- 
feat  General  George  A.  Custer  on 
the  Little  Bighorn  River  in  Mon- 
tana. General  Xelson  A.  Miles 
bested  him  in  a  later  engagement  in 
the  Big  Horn  [Mountains,  and  the 
next  spring  Crazy  Horse  surren- 
dered with  two  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

"AMiere  are  your  lands  now?" 
the  invaders  taunted  him. 

Pointing  eastward  over  the  head 
of  his  rearing  stallion,  he  replied : 
"]^Iy  lands  are  where  my  dead  He 
buried." 

It  is  in  this  pose  that  Crazy 
Horse  will  once  more  look  out  over 
his  beloved  Black  Hills — the  home 
he  loved  enough  to  fight  for. 

The  Blount  Rushmore  ^Memorial 
cost  over  a  million  dollars,  and 
most  of  the  work  there  was  done 
during  the  depression  thirties  when 
costs  were  relatively  low.  The  Fed- 
eral governnient  footed  a  large  part 
of  the  bill.  The  Crazy  Horse  project 
will   probably   entail   even   greater 


expense.  How  will  it  be  financed? 

The  Sioux  never  received  any 
compensation  for  the  Black  Hills 
region.  No  government  funds,  how- 
ever, are  available  at  this  time. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  presen- 
tation of  rodeos,  pageants,  and  In- 
dian ceremonials  during  the  sum- 
mer tourist  season.  Admission 
charges  from  these  and  money  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  articles  made 
by  Sioux  [ndian  artisans  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  beginning.  One 
exhibit  will  be  a  thirty-five-foot- 
high  model  of  the  monument.  This 
is  now  being  prepared  by  the  sculp- 
tor. 

Later  on,  when  work  on  the  me- 
morial is  imder  way,  the  stone  re- 
moved from  the  mountain  will  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  huge 
museum  to  be  erected  at  its  base. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  co- 
operating, having  offered  its  large 
collection  of  Sioux  relics  for  ex- 
hibition in  the  museimi.  There 
will  be  an  admission  charge  here 
also,  and  in  this  way  it  is  hoped 
the  project  can  be  carried  out  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 


,T/zr  discovery  leading   to   the  gold  rush 
of  '49  looks  like  a  sack  of  peanuts  beside 


THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  STUMBLE 


Ralph  Friedman 


LMOST  every  schooll)oy  knows 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1848  by  James  Marshall  and  of  the 
great  gold  rush  of  '49  which  fol- 
lowed. Only  close  students  of  Cali- 
fornia history,  however,  are  aware 
of  another  gold  discovery — one  that 
has  made  Marshall's  find  look  like 
a  sack  of  peanuts  set  against  Fort 
Knox. 

The  latter  discovery,  thirty-three 
months  after  Marshall  found  the 
yellow  flakes  when  excavating  with 
Sutter  for  a  sawmill  at  Coloma, 
took  place  near  Grass  Valley,  fort}^- 
three  miles  to  the  north. 

In  those  days,  October  1850, 
Grass  Valley  was  not  the  world- 
famous  mining  center  it  was  soon 
to  become.  A  new  settlement  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  or  twenty  board- 
and-canvas  shacks,  it  was  a  half- 
way stop  between  Rough  and 
Ready,  four  miles  to  the  west,  and 
Nevada  City,  an  equal  distance 
northward.  It  had  less  population 
than  any  camp  around  and  was  far 
smaller  than  Boston  Ravine,  its 
nearest  neighbor,  a  mile  to  the 
south. 

Like  the  other  Are^onauts  who 
had  rushed  west  to  **see  the  ele- 
phant," the  men  of  Boston  Ravine 
stuck  close  to  water — in  this  in- 
stance Wolf  Creek,  a  narrow 
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stream  flowing  briskly  through  the 
center  of  camp.  Without  water  to 
wash  the  gold  free  of  the  dirt, 
gravel,  and  sand  a  man  would  get 
nowhere.  There  was  no  mining  but 
placer  mining. 

At  the  western  border  of  Boston 
Ravine  lay  Gold  Hill,  prophetically 
named  as  events  turned  out.  It  was 
a  low  hill,  more  like  a  modest  hump 
of  earth.  On  its  summit,  between 
tall  pine  trees,  were  three  or  four 
cabins.  In  one  of  these  rude  dwell- 
ings lived  George  McKnight,  re- 
cently come  from  Newtown,  near 
Rough  and  Ready,  where  he  had 
found  the  "diggin's"  slim  pickings. 
Like  his  friends  on  the  hill,  he 
worked  with  a  sluice  pan,  meeting 
with  average  luck  and  disappoint- 
ments. There  was  nothing  about 
him  then  or  afterward,  except  for 
one  brief  moment,  that  set  him 
apart  from  the  others. 

On  that  fateful  day  in  October 
1850 — there  is  no  record  of  the 
exact  date,  those  at  the  scene 
neither  recording  nor  remembering 
it — George  McKnight  set  out  to  get 
some  pitch  pine  for  his  fire.  He 
walked  to  where  he  found  what  he 
wanted,  picked  up  his  cargo,  and 
started  home.  Then  fate  took  over. 

For  two  years  a  horde  of  miners 
had   been   scratching  at  the  earth 


looking  for  nuggets.  Beneath  the 
surface,  unknown  to  them,  was  a 
treasure  chest  so  great  as  to  surpass 
the  wildest  dream  of  the  most 
starry-e\ed  searcher.  Time  now  for 
the  revelation. 

As  ]McKnight  plodded  toward 
his  cabin  he  stubbed  his  toe  against 
a  ledge  of  rock,  hidden  by  a  thick 
layer  of  pine  needles,  and  kicked 
loose  a  chunk  of  stone.  It  is  prob- 
able he  set  his  load  down  in  a  neat 
pile,  legend  maintaining  that  he 
was  an  unexcitable  man  of  orderl}- 
habits,  before  he  picked  up  the 
stone  and  rolled 
it  in  his  hands. 
In  the  heart  of 
the  crystalline 
rock  were  thick 
yellow  clumps. 
The  stuff  looked  . 
like  gold,  but 
who  ever  heard 
of  gold  imbedded 
in  quartz?  This 
was  something 
new. 

A  few  of  the 
miners  resting  in 
front  of  their 
cabins  came  up 
and  looked  on. 
M  c  K  n  i  g  h  t 

handed  the  mineral  around.  The 
miners  shook  their  heads  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  Maybe 
it's  just  a  freak  of  nature,  they  said. 
No  use  getting  excited  about  it. 
The  real  gold  comes  so  you  can 
wash  it  free.  This  stuff  will  never 
dissolve. 

But  there  was  one  person  there 
who  knew  history  in  the  making 
when  he  saw  it.  He  was  George 
Crandel,  a  teen-aoer,  attracted  bv 
the  goings  on  of  the  older  men.  All 


he  needed  was  a  glimpse  of  the 
shining  yellow  to  set  him  tearing- 
down  the  slope  to  Boston  Ravine 
shouting,  "Gold!  Gold!" 

The  men  at  Boston  Ravine  did 
not  stop  to  ask  questions.  Grabbing 
their  picks  and  shovels,  they  ran 
in  the  direction  Crandel  pointed. 
Ey  nightfall  Gold  Hill  was  swarm- 
ing with  miners.  Claims  of  thirty 
by  forty  feet  were  staked  oft",  and 
the  frenzied  prospecting  began. 

The  first  results  were  unbeliev- 
able. As  deep  as  the  men  dug,  the 
gold  quartz  was  within  sight.  Some 
of  the  miners  be- 
gan to  worry. 
"There'll  be  so 
much  of  it,"  one 
complained,  "it 
won't  be  worth 
any  more  than 
iron." 

This  fear  was 
overwhelmed  by 
the  excitement 
that  spread  up 
and  down  the 
state  and  over 
the  land.  Within 
a  few  days  every 
man  jack  in  the 
Mother  Lode 
was  seeking  a 
rich  vein  of  his  own.  Not  a  hammer 
or  anvil  for  twenty  miles  around 
Grass  Valley  was  used  for  any- 
thing but  pounding  the  quartz  to 
dust  so  as  to  remove  the  gold. 
There  was  a  run  on  the  drugstores 
of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 
for  mortars  and  pestles.  Every 
cabin  near  Gold  Hill  became  a 
quartz  mill. 

Soon  rich  lode  findings  were  re- 
ported along  the  whole  length  of 
the     Mother     Lode.     Every     day 
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brought  word  of  a  new  strike.  Each 
hump  of  earth  in  the  Mother  Lode 
was  explored  by  prol^ing  fingers, 
every  suggestion  of  a  vein  was  reso- 
kitely  followed  to  its  source. 

To  the  hills  of  Grass  Valley  came 
a  surge  of  placer  miners,  abandon- 
ing their  long  toms  and  rockers. 
They  rushed  in  from  the  south, 
middle,  and  north  forks  of  the 
Yuba ;  from  the  forks  of  the  Ameri- 
can ;  from  Deer  Creek,  Greenhorn 
Creek,  and  Bear  River :  from 
Washington,  Jefferson,  German 
Bar,  'Frenchman's  Bar,  and  x\u- 
Ijurn.  They  were  joined  by  a  stream 
of  immigrants  making  the  long  haul 
across  the  plains,  around  the  Horn, 
or  over  the  Isthmus ;  by  men  from 
the  Oregon  country  and  men  from 


Los  Angeles.   This  was 


big  stuff 


they  had  heard  al^out,  much  bigger 
than  what  JNIarshall  had  found.  Xot 
a  creek  l^ed  that  could  be  worked 
out  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  iDut 
gold  that  ran  deep  in  the  earth  and 
grew  richer  with  each  foot  of  dig- 
ging. Within  a  six-mile  radius  a 
hundred  mines  were  dug. 

Overnight,    mining    camps 


throughout    the    "Northern 


Dig- 


gin's"  sprang  up  like  weeds.  One 
day  there  was  nothing  l^ut  a  man 
and  his  claim ;  the  next  dav  a  com- 
munity was  being  built.  Inside  of 
a  year  dozens  of  settlements  had 
skyrocketed  into  existence. 

Grass  Valley  mushroomed.  In 
the  spring  of  1851  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  dwellings  had  grown  to  150 
buildings,  several  stores,  a  hotel,  a 
number  of  saloons,  and  a  dozen 
shops.  In  1852  Nevada  County 
could  boast  of  22,000  people,  in- 
cluding 3,226  Indians  and  3,886 
Chinese. 

Personalities  as  glittering  as  gold 
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were  drawn  to  the  cornucopia  of 
riches  that  spilled  lavishly  from  the 
diggin's.  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte,  Ole  Bull  and  Lotta  Crab- 
tree,  Madam  Mustache  and  Madam 
Remargi,  William  M.  Stewart  and 
Aaron  Sargent,  Ben  Avery  and 
Lester  Pelton,  Edwin  Booth  and 
the  Chapmans,  and — the  most  daz- 
zling of  them  all — the  incomparable 
Lola  Montez.  For  almost  two  years 
this  glamorous  and  indefatigable 
"Irish  Countess,"  the  most  publi- 
cized woman  of  her  day,  lived  in 
Grass  Valley.  Her  old  home,  at  the 
corner  of  Mill  and  Walsh  streets, 
is  now  a  museum  and  rooming 
house. 

As  in  placer  diggings,  few  men 
made  a  fortune  at  lode  mining. 
There  were  a  hundred  heartaches 
for  every  success.  Nature  played 
coy  tricks  upon  the  miners,  expos- 
ing a  small  vein  and  then  al^ruptly 
breaking  off  the  gold  quartz  and 
turning  the  ledge  barren.  Some- 
times months  and  years  would  be 
required  to  trace  the  "lost"  veins. 

There  were  fierce  struggles  for 
claims,  some  ending  in  pitched  bat- 
tles where  men  w^ere  killed  or 
wounded.  There  were  great  trage- 
dies, the  most  memorable  being  the 
case  of  Michael  Brennan.  A  bril- 
liant 3^oung  Irish-born  journalist 
v/ho  had  come  from  New  York  to 
direct  operations  on  Massachusetts 
Plill,  near  Grass  Valley,  for  a 
company  made  up  of  his  friends, 
Brennan  slaved  two  bitter  years  to 
find  gold.  Finally  he  gave  up.  "Mas- 
sachusetts Hill  has  beaten  me,"  he 
said.  The  next  day  he  poisoned  his 
wife,  their  three  children,  and  him- 
self. A  few  feet  from  where  he 
dropped  his  tools  the  new  ow^ners 
found  the  rich  A^ein  he  had  sought. 


No  sooner  had  lode  mining  be- 
gun than  a  problem  arose — how  to 
get  the  gold  out  of  the  quartz  so 
that  wealth  could  be  realized.  The 
primitive  methods  used  by  the  first 
miners  were  time-consuming  and 
unprofitable.  A  better  way  had  to 
be  found.  Mexican  arrastras,  run  by 
mule  power,  were  used  to  grind  the 
quartz,  but  this  operation  was  also 
too  slow.  Quartz-reduction  mills, 
employing  giant  stamps,  were  built 
and  after  costly  experimentation 
were  developed  to  perfection. 

When  the  mills  were  still  in  their 
infancy,  a  novel  idea  for  freeing  the 
gold  from  the  rock  was  suggested 
by  a  "Dr.  Rodgers,"  a  worldly 
gentleman  who  rode  into  Nevada 
City  from  points  unannounced.  His 
proposal  was  the  establishment  of  a 
smeltery  company — with  himself  as 
president,  of  course,  since  the  secret 
formula  was  his. 

In  no  time  the  good  citizens  of 
the  area  had  put  $80,000  into  the 
shrewd  doctor's  enterprise.  When 
all  the  money  available  had  been 
gathered,  a  furnace  was  built,  gold 


quartz   put 
fire  started. 


into  the  oven,  and  a 
From  miles  around  the 
miners  came  to  watch.  Most  of 
them  camped  by  the  smeltery  for 
the  two  days  the  fire  burned,  not 
daring  to  stroll  ofif  lest  they  miss  the 
great  moment. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  days  the 
fire  had  burned  itself  out  and  the 
stack  cooled.  To  the  accompaniment 
of  whistling,  shouting,  and  banging 
of  revolvers.  Dr.  Rodgers  unlatched 
the  iron  flume  door  and  surveyed 
his  scientific  achievement.  Not  a 
speck  of  gold  was  present — every- 
thing had  been  reduced  to  ashes. 

"There  must  have  been  a  slight 
error  in  my  calculations,"  explained 


the  doctor  hastily.  "I  must  go  to  my 
hotel  to  check  my  figures."  He  was 
never  seen  again  in  those  ])arts. 
Whatever  other  unorthodox  form- 
ulae he  knew,  the  astute  doctor 
adhered  staunchly  to  the  old  stand- 
by that  fly-by-night  promoters  had 
been  following  since  the  first  sucker 
was  fleeced :  "Get  out  while  the 
chumps  are  still  scratching  their 
heads." 

Long  after  the  placer  diggings 
were  played  out,  the  great  mines  of 
the  Mother  Lode  were  still  boom- 
ing. Of  the  $87  million  taken  from 
Columbia  alone,  the  greatest  part 
came  from  quartz.  The  Princeton 
mine  at  Mariposa  yielded  $4  mil- 
lion ;  the  Eagle-Shaw^mut  at  Jack- 
sonville close  to  $8  million ;  the 
Zeila,  south  of  Jackson,  $5  million. 
From  Jackson  to  Plymouth,  gold 
worth  $160  million  was  dug  from 
the  ground,  the  larg-est  mines  being 
the  Kennedy,  $34  million ;  the 
Argonaut,  $25  million ;  the  Central 
Eureka,  $17  milHon ;  the  Old  Eu- 
reka, $17  million;  and  the  Ply- 
mouth   Consolidated,   $14   million. 

The  richest  takes,  however,  have 
been  from  the  mines  near  the  site  of 
the  discovery — Gold  Hill.  The  Em- 
pire-Star mines  have  yielded  $120 
million,  the  Idaho- Maryland  more 
than  $64  million.  Gold  Center,  just 
a  few  blocks  from  the  business  sec- 
tion, was  good  for  two  and  a  half 
million.  In  Nevada  City  gold  and 
silver  worth  $12  million  were 
hauled  out  of  the  Lava  Cap. 

A  month  after  ]\IcKnight 
stumbled  onto  gold  quartz,  some  of 
the  miners  thought  they  had  reached 
down  as  far  as  they  could  go ;  they 
had  burrowed  into  the  earth 
seventy-five  feet.  Today  the  Empire 
mine  operations  are  a  mile  beneath 
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the  surface.  The  Kennedy  is  deeper. 
More  than  seventy-hve  miles  of 
channels  have  been  cut  inside  the 
Empire  alone. 

]\IcKnight's  discovery  led  to  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  The  pick  gave  way 
to  the  shaft,  the  sluice  pan  to  the 
stamps.  Small  claims  were  com- 
bined into  giant  holdings ;  controls 
moved  east,  where  the  l)ig  money 
was.  As  the  placer  camps  gave  up 
their  ghosts,  the  lode-mining  towns 
grew  and  stal)ilized  themselves.  The 
predominantly  male  settlements 
were  replaced  by  family  commun- 
ities. The  primitive  technif|ues  of 
individual  production  yielded  to  the 
more  profitable  methods  of  large- 
scale  output.  And  the  social  organ- 
ization of  the  mining  towns,  how- 
ever simple  and  placid  it  appeared 
on  the  surface,  grew  as  c<^m]^lex  as 
the  intricate  mining  machinery. 

From  the  very  first.  Grass  \'alley 
was  the  cradle  and  laboratory  of  the 
industry.  Here  new  ideas  were  ])orn 
and  tested :  here  equipment  was 
tried  out  and  judged;  here  special- 
ists received  their  practical  training. 
A  miner  who  could  sa}-  he  was 
once  in  Grass  \'alley — though  to 
himself  he  might  admit  he  had  spent 
only  a  night  there — was  sure  of  a 
job  in  any  gold  mine  in  the  world. 
To  have  directed  operations  in  a 
Grass  A'alley  mine  was  the  highest 
distinction  a  mining  engineer  could 
receive.  It  was  worth  more  in  honor 
and  prospects  than  the  highest  de- 
gree granted  by  any  imiversity. 

A  hundred  years  of  lode  mining 
have  come  and  gone  since  that 
October  rush  to  Gold  Hill.  But 
what  of  ^NIcKnight,  the  forgotten 
man  who  started  it  all  ?  Few  books 
mention  him ;  no  monument  has 
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l)een  erected  in  his  memory.  There 
is  no  record  of  how  he  looked :  not 
even  a  tiny  portrait  of  hini  has  ever 
l)een  found.  A  plaque  on  Gold  Hill 
is  the  only  public  reminder  of  him 
that  exists.  And — to  show  how  little 
has  been  known  of  the  man — his 
name  on  the  plaque  is  misspelled, 
the  '*]\Ic"  l)eing  omitted. 

Gold  Hill  is  a  long-forgotten 
mass  of  rul^ble,  and  Boston  Ravine 
is  only  a  tilling  station  and  a  garage. 
Today  there  is  no  reminder  of  the 
lusty  days  of  ninety  and  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  mines  still  operat- 
ing are  as  streamlined  and  as  effi- 
cient as   modern    factories. 

But  W^olf  Creek  still  flows ;  and 
all  around  Gold  Hill  there  are  small, 
simple  caliins.  some  of  them  look- 
ing like  the  miners'  shacks  of  the 
sluice  pan  days.  Between  them  pine 
trees  grow.  \\^ith  a  little  imagina- 
tion one  can  see  ]\IcKnight  in  this 
setting,  stubbing  his  toe,  picking  up 
the  stone,  curiously  examining  it, 
and  wondering  if  it  had  any  value. 

A  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold  is 
history's  answer. 

Answers  to  Tenth  Month  Puzzle 

(Page    21) 

In  case  you  didn't  complete  the  puz- 
zle, these  words  might  have  been 
used: 

1.  Okra,  carrot,  tomato,  onion,  beet, 
eggplant,  radish. 

2.  Otter,  caribou,  tiger,  opossum, 
beaver,  elk.  rabbit. 

3.  Osprey,  canary,  titmouse,  os- 
trich, blue  jay,  eagle,  robin. 

4.  Oklahoma  City,  Columbus, 
Trenton.  Olympia,  Boston,  Evans- 
ville,  Raleigh,  (All  but  Evansville  are 
capital  cities.) 


FKI<]SII)Ui\  FIJIP 

Harold  Heifer 

[    / 

\    1 

Tui:  YOUNG  iioiTCFL'L  trying  out 
for  the  freshman  team  at  Xotre 
Dame  was  put  in  at  fullback.  On 
the  first  pla}'  he  fumbled  a  punt 
that  came  to  him.  He  finally  re- 
coxered  it.  but  after  much  damage 
had  been  done. 

So  he  tried  to  kick  the  ball  out 
of  danger,  only  to  have  an  o])])Osing 
tackier  send  him  to  the  ground  be- 
fore he  could  get  the  ball  away. 
He'd  lost  another  fifteen  \ards  and 
looked  so  bad  that  the  co^ich  yanked 
him. 

Disgusted,  the  }'oungster  drifted 
out  of  football  and  went  in  for  track, 
where  he  showed  quite  a  bit  of 
promise  as  a  runner. 

But  he  wanted  to  get  back  into 
football — that  was  what  appealed 
to  him  most  and  what  seemed  to  be 
in  his  blood — and  so  whenever  he 
got  a  chance  he'd  practice  away 
v/ith  a  football,  throwing  it,  catch- 
ing it.  getting  the  feel  of  it. 

When  he  went  out  for  the  Xotre 
iDame  varsity,  he  made  it  as  an  end. 
W'ell.  maybe  he  wasn't  the  most 
]  sensational  player  who  ever  held 
down  that  position,  but  he  surely 
I  tried  hard  and  you  could  tell  his 
heart  was  in  it  everx'  second. 


One  time  during  a  game  with 
y\rmy  he  got  up  off  the  grounrl  after 
a  pile-up  and  iK^bbled  around  with 
a  noticeable  lini]).  He  wobbled  so 
badly,  in  fact,  that  on  the  Notre 
Dame  ofifense  the  Army  backs  jjaid 
only  nominal  attention  to  him  and 
concentrated  on  others  as  possible 
pass  receivers. 

.So  what  hapjjcned?  Yep.  this  end 
suddenly  lit  out  with  a  burst  of 
speed  and  easily  got  behind  the 
Army  back  who  was  su])posed  to 
cover  him.  The  "lame-man  strate- 
gy" had  worked.  The  ball  was  .shot 
out  to  him,  and  he  galloped  for  a 
touchdown. 

Even  after  his  college  playing 
days  were  over,  this  end  just 
couldn't  seem  to  get  enough  of  the 
gridin^n  game,  so  the  Xotre  Dame 
coach  took  him  on  as  an  assistant. 

A  number  of  years  later  the  coach 
decided  it  was  time  he  retired.  So 
the  X^otre  Dame  athletic  committee 
got  together  to  decide  who  the  new 
coach  should  be. 

Some  of  the  great  and  the  near- 
great  stars  of  the  gridiron  world 
were  mentioned  as  ])Ossibilities.  But 
when  they  a.sked  the  retiring  coach 
for  his  approval,  he  kept   shaking 
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his  head.  So  he  was  asked  who  his 
choice  was. 

The  name  he  mentioned  occa- 
sioned a  roomful  of  Hfted  eyebrows. 
He  had  named  his  obscure  assist- 
ant. Unable  to  agree  on  someone 
else,  however,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  take  the  old  coach's  judg- 
ment. 


All  of  which  shows  that  you  just 
never  can  tell.  For  the  man  who 
started  out  in  football  so  dismally 
that  he  flopped  on  the  freshman 
team  wound  up  making  his  name 
synonymous  with  the  gridiron 
game,  towering  far  above  anyone 
else  in  the  pigskin  world. 

It  was  Knute  Rockne. 


^n^OK^^^  ^%c^^n. 


(^Continued  from  page  11) 


are  called,  and  burns  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  into  symmetrical  pat- 
terns. George  has  even  perfected  a 
repeating  crossbow  that  will  put 
five  quarrels  into  a  target  in  five 
seconds,  and  the  mountain  men 
have  taken  to  the  sport  with  a 
A^engeance. 

A  week  with  the  Stevenses  is  a 
perfect  vacation,  and  you  begin  to 
wonder  if  your  own  ways  and  hab- 
its are  not  queer.  There  are  no 
clocks  or  watches  in  the  house. 
They  go  to  bed  when  they're  tired, 
eat  when  they're  hungry,  and  work 
when  they  wish.  If  the  day  is  to  be 
devoted  to  work,  it  will  have  no 
eight-hour  limit.  The  aromatic 
smell  of  sawdust  will  still  be  rising 
from  the  log  workshop  in  the 
moonlight.  Maybe  the  day  calls 
for  roaming  the  woods  or  visiting, 
and  arm  in  arm  the  pair  will  take 
to  the  trails. 

A  week  with  the  Stevenses  and 
you  see  nothing  queer  in  hunting 
with  a  crossbow  and  using  a  cat 
for  a  retriever.  It's  good  sport. 
Spunky  died  last  year,  and  George 
is  now  training  one  of  her  kittens, 
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M'happi,  to  follow  in  his  mother's 
hunting  footsteps.  It  probably 
would  be  easier  to  train  a  dog,  but 
you  get  the  impression  George  isn't 
looking  for  the  easiest  way  through 
this  life. 

The  convent-raised  Pittsburgh 
girl  and  the  college-trained  Chicago 
artist  have  become  part  of  the  com- 
munity. George  doesn't  think  of 
himself  as  an  outlander  or  con- 
sider his  neighbors  any  less  tal- 
ented than  he.  He  works  with 
them,  in  fellowship,  to  improve 
community  conditions. 

Stone  County  enters  a  float  now 
in  the  big  state  festival.  Sure, 
George  designs  the  float,  and  the 
float  always  wins.  But  George  is 
quick  to  point  out  the  prizes  his 
folks  have  won  with  their  garden 
crops  or  their  baking.  They're  im- 
portant to  him  too.  He's  proud  of 
his  neighbors. 

I  went  in  to  find  a  man  who 
hunted  with  a  cat.  What  I  found 
was  a  couple  living  their  idea  of  a 
perfect  existence — and  making  the 
place  a  little  better  for  their  being 
there. 


Timted  ^eU(U4A4Aifr 


Vhat  Od^Uck  Attitude  %>(m't  2)& 


All  my  life  I've  heard  that  an 
ostrich  sticks  his  head  in  the  sand. 
This  is  not  trne  (as  yon  know 
if  you  read  the  April  Link). 
Nevertheless  the  rumor  persists 
that  when  an  ostrich  faces  danger, 
he  just  sticks  his  head  in  the  sand 
and  pretends  that  the  danger  is 
not  there. 

This  reaction  sounds  silly.  Come 
to  think  of  it.  it  seems  downright 
dangerous.  But  the  so-called  "os- 
trich attitude"  is  common  among 
human  beings. 

Don't  some  of  us  take  this  atti- 
tude when  it  comes  to  the  things  we 
lielieve  in  ?  Some  atheist  challeno^es 

our  faith  in  God  with  his  "scientific"  arguments — and  we  try  to  pretend 
I  that  such  people  don't  exist.  Some  "ism"  composed  of  half  truths  and 
'  bald  lies  challenges  our  belief  in  democracy.  We  try  to  hide  behind  some 
pat  phrase,  like  "]\Iy  country  right  or  wrong,"  and  pretend  that  those 
arguments  don't  have  to  be  answered.  Yet  all  the  time  unthinking  people 
l)y  the  thousands  are  believing  them.  Someone  comes  in  to  make  fun  of 
our  Christian  faith  and  our  Christian  morality — and  we  try  to  laugh  him 
off  and  hope  he'll  go  away. 

Such  hiding  of  our  eyes  and  our  minds  in  the  sand  can  bring  onl}- 
tragedy  and  defeat.  Like  good  soldiers  we  ought  to  stand  our  ground, 
mar  shall  our  arguments,  and  go  forward. 

The  Study  Outlines  this  month  may  startle  you  in  places.  They  are 
intended  to,  for  their  purpose  is  to  start  discussion.  We  can't  discuss 
if  we  are  all  sitting  around  saying  "Amen."  In  these  outlines  I  try  to 
tell  the  truth — but  sometimes  I  deliberately  tell  only  half  of  the  storw 
Our  faith  in  a  world  of  brotherhood  and  peace  can  go  down  to  defeat 
unless  we,  as  Christians,  supply  the  other  half. 


foe  2> 
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Random  Atoms 


i  HE  ship's  library  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  ''Leyte"  (CV  Z2)  buzzed 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  evening  of 
Alay  15.  A  good  number  of  the  men 
had  gathered,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Chaplain  Clovis  A.  Frame,  to  form 
a  unit  of  United  Fellowship.  They 
chose  Bill  Purcell,  SN,  who  used 
to  be  a  student  at  Wake  Forest,  as 
their  leader.  His  right-hand  man  in 
this  growing  group  is  David  Bart- 
Ictt,  SN.  By  now  we  are  sure  they 
have  a  fine  program  under  way. 

From  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
comes  word  of  another  new  United 
Fellowship  group.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Heidelberg  Military  Post 
Chapel  and  got  under  way  June  1. 
We'll  be  anxious  to  have  some  pic- 
tures of  thins^s  it  will  be  doin?-. 

The  United  Fellowship  at  West- 
over  Air  Force  Base  has  not  only 
taken  part  in  "Operation  Two-by- 
Two,"  which  we  mentioned  last 
month,  but  at  Easter  time  it  put 
on  a  very  effective  pageant  under 
the  leadership  of  Chaplain  Simon 
H.  Scott,  Jr.  We  won't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  it  is  planning  right 
now  for  a  Christmas  pageant. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  United 
I-'ellowship  group  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Patuxent  River,  Mary- 
Land,  is  planning  to  send  eight  of 
its  members  to  the  Christian  Youth 
C'onference  of  North  America  at 
I^urdue  University  in  August.  Di- 
rector Joe  Dana,  since  he  is  sched- 
uled to  teach  one  of  the  afternoon 
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sections,   looks   forward   to   seeing 
them  and  many  others  there. 

Twenty-one,  26,  29,  32 — and 
they're  still  gaining  fast.  That's  the 
record  of  the  new  United  Fellow- 
ship at  Fort  Richardson  in  Alaska. 
This  ideal  combination  of  Army 
and  Air  Force  men  and  Air  Force 
nurses  started  meeting  on  May  4, 
and  already  they  are  planning  a 
booklet  to  show  their  program. 
Chaplain  Norris  IMorton  reports 
standing  room  only  at  their  chapel. 
That's  wonderful ! 


Away  off  beyond  the  blue  hori- 
zon these  fellows  in  the  picture, 
who  belong  to  the  529th  AC  &  W 
Group,  carry  on  their  regular 
weekly  United  Fellowship  meet- 
ings between  the  monthly  visits  of 
Chaplain  Spencer  ]\IcQueen.  Those 
three  leaders  in  the  front  row  are 
A/2c  Samah  Helal  of  Northfork, 
W.  Va.;  A/3c  Dean  Keller  of 
Columbia,  Pa. ;  and  A/2c  William 
Jackson  of  Bessemer,  Ala.  In  their 
meeting  they  follow  the  study  out- 
lines in  The  Link. 


"What  Causes  Wars?'' 


Mtudi^  Outline  jj<yi  OctoJjtsn.  5-ff 

Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  lind  the  underlying  causes 
of  war  between  nations. 

2.  To  discuss  the  place  of  war 
in  God's  plan  or  men's  niisplanning. 

3.  To  try  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  wars  on  the  march  of  history. 

Background  Material 

"What  causes  wars,  and  what 
causes  fightings  among  you?  Is  it 
not  your  passions  that  are  at  war 
in  your  members?  You  desire  and 
do  not  have ;  so  }OU  kill.  And  you 
covet  and  cannot  obtain ;  so  you 
fight  and  wage  war." 

\\\t\\  these  words  James  opened 
the  fourth  chapter  of  his  letter  in 
the  New  Testament.  He  was  ask- 
ing the  same  question  that  people 
had  asked  for  centuries  and  that 
thinking  people  have  been  asking 
ever  since.  War  has  been  a  part  of 
the  experience  of  man  for  longer 
than  we  know  his  histor}-.  The  cave 
man  had  a  club,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  he  did  not  use  it  ex- 
clusively upon  animals.  One  of  the 
earliest  books  from  which  the  Bil:>le 
quotes  is  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jahveh"  (Num.  21  :  14).  Archaeol- 
ogists are  always  digging  up  rec- 
ords of  the  wars  of  ancient  peoples. 
A  large  portion  of  the  history  we 
learn  in  school  is  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  wars. 

While  mankind  has  been  making 
w^ars.  or  in  the  brief  intervals  be- 
tween wars,  men  who  were  on  a 
quest  for  truth  have  always  asked 
what  are  the  basic  causes  of  these 
wars.  Serious  Christian  young  peo- 
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pie   are   more   honesth'   than   ever 
asking  that  question  toda}-. 

Till-:  "Ob\'[ous"  Causes 
?^tany  people  who  think  only 
on  the  surface  are  impatient  with 
this  question.  To  them  the  answer 
is  "obvious"  :  Fighting  is  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  man.  It  is  as  nat- 
ural to  man  as  eating  and  sleeping. 
Man  is  an  animal,  and  fiohtinsf  is 
essential  to  his  well-being  and  hap- 
piness. 

But  these  people  have  no  answer 
to  such  questions  as  :  Is  the  law  of 
tooth  and  fang  the  highest  way  of 
life  that  animals  can  know  ?  What 
of  domesticated  animals  ?  Is  man 
ever  adequately  described  as  an  ani- 
mal? Can  w'ars  as  waged  by  men 
be  compared  with  the  scrapping 
among  individuals  known  to  ani- 
mals ?  Does  not  the  very  asking 
of  our  question  show  that  wars  are 
not  inherent  to  the  nature  of  man  ? 
James  gives  another  of  the  "ob- 
vious" answers.  He  is  not  the  first 
nor  the  last  to  set  forth  tlie  argu- 
ment of  the  "haves  and  have  nots." 
During  the  rise  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  w^e  heard  a  lot  about  the 
eternal  battle  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not.  The 
argument  w^as  a  potent  one  with 
the  Japanese.  In  the  Old  Testament 
we  see  constant  evidences  of  the 
raids  of  nomadic  desert  dwellers, 
who  had  not  the  products  of  settled 
living,  upon  the  city  dwellers  of  the 
"fertile  crescent,"  who  had.  Our 
American  Indian  tribes  were  con- 
stantly w^arring  upon  tribes  that  oc- 
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cupied  territory  where  the  grass 
looked  greener.  Much  of  the  nation- 
ahsm  that  plagues  us  today  arises 
ni  underprivileged  areas — which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  peo- 
ple there  feel  that  they  do  not  have 
their  share  and  are  willing  to  fight 
for  it.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
this  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
potent  cause  of  wars.  It  is  consid- 
ered so  important  a  cause  that  our 
nation  is  devoting  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  best  techniques  of  the 
day  in  the  Point  Four  program  to 
trv  to  eliminate  it. 

Some   Biblical  Answers 

We  could  probably  spend  the 
evening  arguing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  these  "obvious"  answers.  It  will 
be  much  more  profitable,  however, 
for  us  to  spend  our  time  discussing 
some  of  the  answers  the  Bible  gives 
to  our  question.  Because  the  Bible 
speaks  to  man  in  the  midst  of  his 
wars,  it  of  necessity  speaks  con- 
cerning those  wars.  What  it  has  to 
say  takes  us  beyond  the  obvious 
and  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  lead 
some    into   new    lines    of   thought. 

One  cannot  read  the  l^ook  of 
judges  without  learning  that  wars 
are  the  result  of  what  the  Bible 
plainly  calls  sin.  Chapter  after  chap- 
ter begins  with  the  statement  that 
the  "children  of  Israel  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."  As  a  result  of  this  sinful 
turning  from  the  Lord,  wars — one 
after  another — came  upon  them. 
Between  these  wars  we  find  such 
impressive  statements  as  these : 
"The  land  had  rest  forty  years" 
(3:11),  and  "The  land  had  rest 
fourscore  years"  (3  :30) .  We  might 
almost  say  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  book  is  that  war  comes  to  those 
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who  rel)el  against  God  and  peace 
abides  with  those  who  obey  his  will. 

This  leads  us  directly  into  an- 
other thing  that  the  Bi]:)le  says 
about  war,  that  it  is  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  to  carry  out 
his  plan.  This  is  hard  to  believe, 
but  it  is  there  unmistakably  as  you 
read  the  Bible.  Each  time  that  the 
Israelites  got  enslaved  in  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  God  used  war  to 
rescue  them.  Each  time  he  raised 
up  a  leader  who  led  them  in  war 
against  their  oppressors,  and  each 
time  it  is  stated  that  "God  fought 
for  Israel."  War  was  a  means  to 
the  rescue  of  his  people. 

Turn  back  to  the  book  of  Joshua 
to  such  passages  as  10:40-43;  11  : 
6-9 ;  and  23  :9-13  ;  and  we  find  that 
war  again  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God.  This  time  it  was 
the  means  of  driving  out  the 
Canaanites  and  other  inha1:>itants  of 
the  Promised  Land  in  order  to 
give  it  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  land  was  subdued  by  war — 
a  war  in  which  the  Hebrews  honest- 
ly believed  that  they  were  being 
directed  and  assisted  by  God.  It 
would  seem  that  God  deliberately 
chose  war  rather  than  peaceful  as- 
similation. 

This  idea  that  war  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God  is  perhaps 
most  clearly  stated  in  the  famous 
"Ho  Assyrian"  passage  in  Isaiah 
10.  Here  the  most  terrible  war- 
makers  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world  are  portrayed  as  playing  the 
role  of  the  "rod"  by  which  God 
punishes  the  nations  for  their  sin- 
fulness. There  is  no  idea  that  God 
ever  liked  or  approved  of  the  As- 
syrians. But  there  is  clearly  the 
idea  that  he  used  their  ability  at 
war  to  carry  out  his  plan. 


You  will  not  find  any  such  idea 
in  the  New  Testament  unless  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation can  be  so  understood.  Jesus 
never  indicated  that  war  was  a  part 
of  God's  plan.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  certain  in  our  own  mind 
that  Jesus  must  have  hated  war 
just  as  he  hated  the  inhumanity  to 
man  that  was  so  obviously  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  wars  of  his  day. 
Because  we  are  followers  of  Christ 
we  are  led  to  face  and  try  to  answer 
such  questions  as  those  included  on 
this  page. 

Surely  there  were  among  the 
disciples  around  Jesus  a  consider- 
able group  of  people,  of  whom 
Judas  Iscariot  was  probably  typi- 
cal, who  believed  that  Jesus  should 
use  war  as  a  means  of  forwarding 
the  Kingdom.  There  were  in  Jew- 
ish life  a  considerable  minority, 
grouped  in  organizations  like  the 
Essenes.  who  belicAxd  in  violence 
and  used  it  as  a  matter  of  policv. 
They  expected  this  same  attitude 
from  Jesus.  Once,  on  the  far  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  they  tried  to 
make  him  king — a  king  who  would 
lead  them  in  battle.  Jesus  not  only 
repudiated  this  view,  but  he  went 
on  to  say  that  those  who  held  this 
A'iew  of  the  Kingdom  just  did  not 
understand.  He  tried  to  explain 
that  his  Kingdom  was  not  such  as 
could  be  the  result  of  violence,  and 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Was  the  Old  Testament  idea 
about  war  a  valid  one  for  that 
day? 

2.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
history  and  the  New  Testament 
is  it  a  valid  one  for  our  day? 

3.  Try  to  imagine  the  history 
that  you  know  without  the  wars 
and  see  what  war  has  done  to 
the  course  of  man  through  the 
centuries. 


that    war    could    not    bring    it    in. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot 
read  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of 
the  Temple  without  admitting  that 
Jesus  used  the  threat  of  violence 
to  make  people  who  refused  to  un- 
derstand the  quiet  word  of  truth 
stop  doing  the  things  that  violated 
that  truth.  Faced  with  the  closed 
minds  of  the  money-changers,  he 
used  a  rope  to  show  them  the  way. 

Each  disciple  has  to  decide  the 
way  in  which  he  will  follow  Christ 
in  this  matter.  We  need  to  be  most 
careful  to  follow  Christ  and  not 
Judas.  But  all  of  us  will  agree  with 
James  that  the  cause  of  war  lies 
within  the  hearts  of  men.  When 
men  have  fully  surrendered  their 
hearts  to  God  in  Christ,  the  causes 
of  wars  shall  vanish  from  our 
earth. 


^HE  TRUE  STRENXTH  of  any  army  lies  in  the  moral  character  and  spirit 
of  its  soldiers.  A  man  needs  a  sense  of  individual  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility. He  must  know  and  believe  in  the  ideals  of  his  country,  and  he 
must  be  willing  to  protect  and  perpetuate  them. 

— General  J.  Lawtox  Collins 
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"To  Do  Justly" 
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Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  try  applying  the  biblical 
ethic  to  our  present  situation. 

2.  To  see,  if  we  can,  the  prob- 
lems of  today  through  the  eyes  of 
Christ. 

3.  To  seek  to  discover  a  Chris- 
tian way  out. 

Background  Material 

"He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  These 
words  from  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  prophecy  of  Micah  rise  up  out 
of  the  chaotic  life  of  Micah' s  day 
as  a  high  marker  on  a  mountain- 
top.  They  are  not  the  w^ords  of  a 
fireside  philosopher  but  the  words 
of  a  man  who  w^as  fully  enmeshed 
in  life  in  a  time  that  was,  if  any- 
thing, worse  than  ours.  They  are 
not  the  words  of  a  blind  optimist 
who  believed  that  "every  day  in 
every  way  we're  growing  better 
and  better."  Coming  from  a  man 
who  knew  that  much  in  his  day  was 
evil,  they  offer  a  way  of  facing  and 
overcoming  that  evil.  They  are 
words  for  any  serious  believer  in 
God  to  reckon  with  in  our  day. 

The  Demands  of  Justice 

''To  do  justly"  starts  us  off  by 
looking  at  ourselves.  We  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world,  nor 
are  we  fit  to  attempt  a  solution, 
until  we  have  examined  ourselves 
and  our  attitudes.  The  Sunday 
Morning    Worship    usually    starts 
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with  a  prayer  of  confession.  As  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation  we  should 
make   certain   that   we   do   justly. 

Those  who  oppose  us  in  the 
world  struggle  find  us  weakest  at 
this  point  and  are  not  backward 
about  pointing  out  our  shortcom- 
ings. They  show  us  the  situation 
of  the  minorities  in  our  country 
and  ask  the  pointed  question,  "Is 
that  justice?"  They  reach  back  into 
our  own  history  and  the  more  re- 
cent history  of  some  of  our  allies 
and  see  the  exploitation  of  colonies 
and  weaker  peoples,  and,  ignoring 
"Point  Four,"  they  ask,  'Ts  that 
justice?"  They  point  to  the  waste 
and  extravagance  in  America  and 
the  terrible  need  of  teeming  millions 
in  other  lands,  and  they  repeat,  "Is 
that  doing  justly?" 

Yes,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
story  that  they  do  not  tell,  and 
that  we  do  not  tell  very  well.  But 
for  the  moment  let's  leave  out  all 
the  f/'s  and  a^it/'s  and  hut''s>  and  set 
about  facing  our  world  and  social 
problems  by  trying  to  be  honestly 
and  fully  just. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  that 
we  do  justly  ourselves.  We  live 
in  a  society,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  we  insist  that  others  do 
justly  also.  We  have  courts  of  law, 
not  only  to  decide  when  we  are 
doing  justice,  but  to  give  us  an 
orderly  way  of  insisting  that  an- 
other also  be  just.  Is  not  this  the 
major  function  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations — to 
insist  upon  justice  whether  nations 
desire  to  be  just  or  not?  Certainly  '( 


no  Christian  can  ignore  the  voice 
of  Christ  and  the  prophets  as  they 
demand  jnstice  in  social  and  na- 
tional attairs.  Christians  can  and 
do  differ  as  to  what  form  this  in- 
sistence shall  take.  Bnt  can  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ  look  upon  the 
injustice  of  today  and  not  rise  up 
to  demand  just  treatment  for  him- 
self and  for  everyone  ? 

The  Demands  of  Mercy 

Jesus  must  have  been  remember- 
ing Jerusalem  as  he  had  seen  this 
holv  citv  in  the  distance,   on  one 
of  the  annual  pilgrimages,  when  he 
uttered  his  famous  lament    (Mat- 
thew 23,  Luke  13)  with  the  words, 
"O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  how 
often  would   I   have  gathered  thy 
1  children  together.  .  .  .  and  ye  would 
!  not !"   Jesus  had   tried  hard   as   a 
I  good  Jew  to  love  this  city.  But  he 
'  was  not  a  native.  The  people  there 
had   been   far   from   kind   to   him. 
1  He  believed  thev  had  perverted  the 
\  worship  of  God  and  had  led  the 
1  whole  nation  in  that  wrong.  He  had 
\  far  more  reasons  to  hate  Jerusalem 
and  what  it  stood  for  than  he  had 
to  love  it. 

Yet,  of  all  the  cities  of  Palestine, 
it  is  Jerusalem  over  which  he  la- 
ments in  words  that  make  you 
know  that  his  heart  bled  for  these 
people.  It  reminds  you  of  God's 
loA'e  for  another  great  city,  Nine- 
veh, which  ^vas  so  wicked  that 
Jonah  despised  it  and  wholly  en- 
Ijoyed  going  through  its  streets 
prophesying  its  destruction.  In 
neither  case  was  Jesus  or  God 
:ondoning  the  evil  of  the  city.  They 
lated  that  evil  as  only  the  truly 
^Righteous  One  could, 
j  But  they  loved  mercy.  Mercy 
demands  that  at  the  same  moment 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In  whcrt  particular  areas  of 
world  tension  today  has  injustice 
played  a  part? 

2.  Is  the  Russian  idea  that 
mercy  means  weakness  a  correct 
one  from  the  Christian  view- 
point? 

3.  Is  there  a  conflict  between 
the  idea  of  being  humble  and  the  ,,,,-,, ,^.^,, 
idea  of  "living  up  to  our  manifest  ^i^^^;^;^;;^;;!^i^;ip 
destiny"?  Illlliilji: 

4.  Have  we  outgrown  the  idea  Wmmmi 
that  the  good  life  is  basically  a  WfiSml 
matter  of  human  relations   and  ll^lllift 
brotherhood?  Can  gadgets  ever  ji[ 
take  the  place  of  love  in  making  iii|i|ji 
a  good  society?  iiillfci 

that  we  condemn  the  sin,  we  love  |||i|i||| 
the  sinner.  At  the  same  time  1111111 
that  we  demand  justice  for  our-  |jj||i| 
selves,  we  must  be  fully  merciful  iiiiii 
to  the  one  who  is  unjust  to  us.  The  iiiii||| 
Christian  can  never  enjoy  aggres-  ||ji|ii 
sion.  Christians  can  never  allow 
themselves  to  ''rub  it  in" — mercy 
forbids  it. 

Look  around  at  our  world.  Have 
we  ever  been  vindictive?  Have  we 
hurt  for  the  sake  of  hurting?  Have 
we  forced  our  way  anywhere,  to 
the  harm  of  someone  else?  When 
we  have  to  answer  "Yes,"  either 
for  ourselves  or  for  our  nation,  have 
we  not  fallen  short  of  being  Chris- 
tian? 
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The  Demands  of  Humility 

Moses  was  worried.  His  people 
were  about  to  go  into  the  Promised 
Land  to  make  a  new  nation  and  a 
new  way  of  life.  He  was  fearful  of 
the  attitude  they  would  be  tempted 
to    take.    In    Deuteronomv    8    he 
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says :  .  .  .  "Beware  lest  thou  forget 
God,  .  .  .  lest  thou  say  in  thy 
heart.  My  power  and  the  might  of 
my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this 
wealth."  History  proved  that  he 
had  plenty  of  reason  to  w^orry. 

Men  have  always  had  a  tendency 
to  do  things  either  without  God  or 
in  spite  of  God.  During  the  first 
half  of  this  century  a  great  ad^^ance 
has  l^een  made  in  understanding 
and  utilizing  our  physical  world. 
Who  gets  the  credit  ?  We  do !  We 
scientific  human  lacings  have  done 
it  with  our  clever  minds.  We  fly 
faster  than  sound  and  congratulate 
ourselves  and  fail  to  rememher  that 
God  made  a  world  in  which  such 
flight  is  possihle.  Some  people  CA^en 
seem  to  talk  as  if  we  had  outwitted 
God  by  "breaking  through  the 
sonal   barrier." 

We  need  onl}'  to  study  the  life 
of  the  American  frontier  to  learn 
how  many  people  felt  that  God 
could  very  well  i)e  left  out  of  the 
winning  of  the  West.  While  the 
God-fearing  minority,  as  they  knelt 
in  the  little  lo;^'  church,  were  hum- 
l)ly  confessing  God's  place  in  their 
lives,  the  majority  were  boisterous- 
h'  proclaiming  their  belief  that  they 
could  win  the  West  not  only  with- 
out any  help  from  God  but  in  spite 
of  him. 

You  all  have  heard  about  the 
farmer  w4io  was  complimented  by 
his  pastor  on  his  well-kept  and 
productive  farm.  The  pastor  closed 
with  the  remark,  "You  and  God 
have  done  right  well  wdth  this 
farm."  To  which  the  farmer  cockily 
replied,  "Yes,  but  you  should  have 
seen  it  when  God  w^as  running  it 
alone." 


How  often  in  history  we  see  a 
Genghis  Khan  or  a  Napoleon  or  a 
Hitler  trying  to  move  God  out  of 
the  way  so  that  he  can  make  the 
w^orld  what  he  thinks  it  ought 
to  be.  Right  now  the  church  is 
humbly  confessing  how  often  it  has 
asked  God  to  move  over  and  make 
way  for  Ijig  schemes.  Reading  the 
history  of  any  nation,  ours  included, 
we  are  alwa}'s  impressed  with  the 
number  of  times  it  insisted  on 
having  its  way  wdiether  God  liked 
it  or  not. 

In  our  youth  groups  we  have 
sung,  "This  is  my  Father's  world, 
O  let  me  ne'er  forget."  But  how 
often  have  we  approached  the  prob- 
lems we  face  as  if  we  rememl^ered 
and  were  humble  enough  to  think 
that  God's  way  is  better  than  ours? 

Walking  humbly  with  our  God 
surely  doesn't  mean  sitting  and 
doing  nothing.  It  doesn't  mean  re- 
fusing to  use  our  minds  and  hands 
to  make  a  l^etter  w^orld.  But  it  de- 
mands that  we  take  the  chips  off 
of  our  shoulders  in  the  presence 
of  both  God  and  our  fellow  men 
and  learn  that  there  are  other  and 
often  better  ways  than  ours.  It  de- 
mands that  we.  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation,  refrain  from  pushing 
our  plans  through  at  any  cost. 

Justice — mercy — humility.  They 
may  seem  strange  tools  for  remak- 
ing  the   world,    but   they   are   the 
best  we  shall  ever  have. 
•f    -f    -f 

Have  you  seen  the  new  United 
Fellowship  Manual  ?  We  think  you 
will  like  it  and  find  it  useful.  Your 
copy  is  waiting  for  3^ou  here  at  the 
Washington  office — 122  Maryland 
Ave.,  NE. — and  will  be  sent  prompt- 
ly if  you  will  ask  for  it. 
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"Though  War  Should  Rise'' 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1 .  To  face  the  problems  that  war 
makes  for  }oung  people. 

2.  To  discover  a  Christian  atti- 
tude toward  those  problems. 

3.  To  understand  the  place  of  the 
church  and  of  the  home  in  such 
times. 

Background  Materials 

"Though  war  should  rise  against 
me,  even  then  will  I  be  confident." 
We  admire  the  faith  of  the  man 
who  wrote  this  in  Psalm  27.  The 
rest  of  what  he  said  about  faith 
is  worth  reading.  War  was  a  bitter 
thing  for  an  individual  in  his  day. 
Probably  it  was  even  worse  than 
it  is  today.  To  face  it  and  its  prob- 
lems with  confidence  took  a  lot  of 
faith  in  God  and  in  himself. 

Many  of  us  face  the  war  condi- 
tions of  our  day  with  equal  confi- 
dence. But  we  know  that  this  faith 
\vill  not  eliminate  their  difficulties, 
and  certainly  it  will  not  allow  us 
:o  sit  back  and  pretend  that  the 
problems  do  not  exist.  To  be  worth 
in\thing,  our  faith  should  lead  us 
o  face  the  problems  squarely  in 
he  belief  that  there  is  a  Christian 
iolution. 

The  Problem  of  Disruption 
AVar  conditions  always  upset  the 
lormal  way  of  life  for  Americans, 
ust  as  it  plays  havoc  with  the 
lational  budget,  so  it  knocks  all 
ur  plans  "into  a  cocked  hat." 
^'ojects  carefully  planned  by 
hurches,  schools,  and  governments 
ave  to  be  laid  aside  and  new  ones 
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picked  up.  The  plans  that  families 
have  made  are  torn  apart.  Young 
people  and  especiall\-  young  couples 
are  faced  with  uncertainty  and  al- 
tered programs. 

Two  schools  of  thought  have 
arisen  in  America  in  recent  years 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  disloca- 
tion occasioned  by  war  conditions. 
There  are  those  who  say  in  effect : 
It  is  time  we  were  realistic  enough 
to  accept  war  as  a  normal  part  of 
life.  We  should  plan  for  it  in  every 
step  of  life,  so  that  it  will  not  cause 
disruption.  Most  of  the  evils  that 
arise  from  the  dislocations  of  war 
could  be  eliminated  if  life  were 
planned  with  war  normally  in- 
cluded. 

And  there  are  those  who  say : 
War  is  an  abnormal  state  of  so- 
ciety and  can  never  become  a 
normal  way  of  life.  Life  cannot 
and  should  not  be  planned  so  as  to 
include  war.  Rather,  when  war 
comes  upon  us,  as  it  will  until  man 
learns  a  better  way,  we  should  ac- 
cept it  as  a  temporary  disruption 
of  life  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
As  soon  as  the  occasion  of  war  is 
passed,  life  should  be  rebuilt  on  the 
highest  level  possible. 

The  Christian  churches  of  Amer- 
ica have  taken  their  stand  with  the 
second  point  of  view.  Where  do 
you  stand? 

The  Problem  of  Separation 

"Come  on  now,  be  good  to  me ; 
ril  be  gone  a  long  time  and  may 
never  come  back,  you  know."  Fel- 
lows, have  you  ever  used  that  argu- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  true,  as  the  old  hymn 
says,  that  "never  alone  is  the 
Christian  who  lives  by  faith  and 
prayer"?  What  bearing  has  this 
on  the  problem  of  separation? 

2.  If  cynicism  is  not  a  proper 
attitude  for  a  Christian,  how  can 
you  avoid  it  in  your  situation? 

3.  Is  there  a  basic  difference 
between  the  disruption  caused  by 
war  and  that  caused  by  serious 
illness  or  death  in  a  family?  Is 
the  approach  to  disruption  the 
same  in  each  case? 

4.  Is  a  war  situation  ever  a 
good  reason  for  doing  what  we 
would  not  do  in  ordinary  living? 

ment  on  one  of  those  last  dates? 
Lots  of  cheap  fellows  have.  It  is  a 
terribly  wrong  way  for  Christian 
young  people  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  separation. 

The  problem  is  bigger  and  more 
harmful  than  most  home  folks  real- 
ize. War  separates  young  people 
from  those  who  love  them  and 
whose  good  opinion  they  cherish 
and  places  them  among  strangers 
who  frankly  don't  care  what  they 
are.  It  separates  us  from  our  ac- 
customed sources  of  moral  judg- 
m  e  n  t  and  encouragement — the 
home  and  the  church  and  the  youth 
group — and  throws  us  on  our  own 
inner  resources  of  moral  stamina. 
It  separates  us  from  the  normal 
life  of  the  community  and  makes  us 
strangers  in  a  new  and  sometimes 
hostile  environment.  It  separates  us 
from  our  plans  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  some  to  giA^e  up  and  adopt 
a  "no-care"  attitude. 

Separation  of  this  nature  is  the 
greatest  single  enemy  of  morality. 
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It  is  hard  to  resist  temptation  when 
the  folks  who  care  are  far  away 
and  the  gang  at  hand  says,  "Aw, 
be  a  good  sport."  When  a  person 
is  as  lonely  as  Esau  was  hungry, 
he  is  likely  to  sell  his  moral  birth- 
right for  a  few  minutes  of  even 
the  cheapest  companionship. 

As  Jesus  spoke  the  words  re- 
corded in  John  14,  15,  and  16,  he 
was  intensely  conscious  of  the 
problems  that  separation  was  going 
to  bring  to  his  disciples.  As  we  face 
these  problems,  we  ought  to  hear 
him  say,  "If  you  love  me,  you 
will  keep  my  commandments." 

The  Ethical  Problem 
For  the  Christian  the  fact  of  war 
raises  and  magnifies  the  problem 
of  applying  the  teachings  of  Christ 
to  the  everyday  practice  of  life. 
A  war  atmosphere  without  the 
fact  of  war  only  sharpens  the  ethi- 
cal tension. 

Several  great  military  leaders 
have  said  to  Christian  people, 
"Your  job  is  to  put  people  like  me 
out  of  business."  Churchmen  have 
said  "Amen"  to  that,  but  they  have 
found  this  job  a  very  hard  one  to 
accomplish.  Now  that  war's  opera- 
tions have  become  so  large,  we  have 
the  further  frustration  of  feeling 
that  we  are  such  small  and  power-  I 
less  cogs  in  great  machines.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  even  a  single 
candle  or  a  small  star  makes  a  big 
light  in  the  blackness.  Your  big 
problem  right  now  is  how  to  be  a 
good  service  man  or  woman  and 
a  good  Christian  at  the  same  time. 
Probably  they  wouldn't  say  so,  but 
I  believe  some  fellows  in  Korea  ■ 
have  pointed  the  way.  In  the  midst  I 
of  the  dirty  business  of  fighting  | 
a  war,  the}^  have  given  of  their  time  ' 


and  money  to  help  the  thousands 
of  orphans  to  have  a  chance.  In  a 
place  where  life  seems  so  cheap 
and  hardly  worth  the  living,  they 
remembered  that  each  individual 
counts  in  the  sight  of  God.  Busy 
as  they  were  in  fighting  for  what 
we  believe  is  right  and  duty,  they 
heard  the  familiar  words,  "Inas- 
much as  \e  ha\e  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  .  .  .  ,"  and  found  the 
tune  and  the  way  to  help. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  much 
more  likely  to  solve  our  ethical 
problem  by  living  it  out  in  the 
meeting  of  every  day's  problems 
with  Christian  faith  and  outlook 
than  we  are  by  the  longest  and 
most  complicated  arguments? 

Our    ethical    problem    is    made 
even   more   difficult   because   man- 
kind as  a  whole  has  always  con- 
I  sidered   swords   and   spears   much 
I  more  glamorous  and  exciting  than 
( plowshares     and     pruning     hooks. 
|\Mien  the   caste   system  of   India 
Uvas  set  up.  the  warrior  stood  way 
'above  the  farmer.  Somehow,  doing 
the  things  that  will  in  the  end  elim- 
I  in  ate  war  seems  very  dull  and  un- 
lexciting,  while  the  waging  of  war 
seems,  at  least  for  those  who  are 
not  on  the  battle  lines,  to  be  very 


stimulating  and  exciting.  As  we 
read  through  history  we  find  that 
tribal  chiefs  and  feudal  princes  and 
even  kings  of  great  nations  some- 
times went  to  war  against  their 
neighbors  simph'  because  they  were 
bored  with  life.  Children  in  the 
good  Christian  homes  of  our  land 
revel  in  games  of  war  and  of  cops 
and  robbers.  We  ask  ourselves 
why  ? 

The  answer  is  that  we  have  never 
disco\'ered  a  wa}'  to  make  peace  as 
exciting  as  war.  We  have  yet  to 
learn,  as  something  we  will  honest- 
ly live  by.  that  justice  is  more 
beautiful  than  injustice,  mercy 
more  attractive  than  cruelty,  and 
huniility  more  befitting  the  human 
spirit  than  arrogance.  Perhaps  w^e 
need  a  few  more  parades  with 
bands  and  ticker  tape  and  cheering 
crowds  to  celebrate  the  great  things 
that  have  been  done  and  are  being 
done  for  the  furthering  of  peace. 
Perhaps  the  agencies  that  daily 
bring  us  closer  to  brotherhood  and 
understanding  should  have  the 
headlines  more  often. 

Caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  war 
conditions,  what  should  be  the  con- 
structive approach  of  followers  of 
Christ,  the  "Prince  of  Peace"? 
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Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men.  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed. 

— Constitution   of  the   United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and   CulturaJ! 
Organization 
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We  are  not  dealing  simply  with  a  military  or  scientific  problem  but 
with  a  problem  in  statecraft  and  the  ways  of  tlie  human  spirit. 
— Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy   (Alarch  16.  1946) 
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"Things  Which  Make  for  Peace'' 
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Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  ask  what  we  mean  by 
peace. 

2.  To  try  to  discover  the  ele- 
ments of  lasting  peace. 

3.  To  look  toward  a  way  of 
achieving  such  a  peace. 

Background  Material 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  we  want  peace?  Do  we  have 
anything  definite  in  mind  ?  Is  what 
we  have  in  mind  the  same  as  what 
Christ  would  have  in  mind  ?  We  do 
a  lot  of  talking  about  peace  in 
America,  and  especially  in  Ameri- 
can churches.  But  we  have  been 
accused  by  thinking  people  of  not 
having  any  clear  idea  of  what  we 
want.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  things 
that  peace  might  mean. 

The  Absence  of  International 
War 
Probably  after  two  world  wars 
in  one  generation,  this  is  what 
most  people  mean  by  peace.  They 
look  back  at  the  Pax  Romana  at 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  think  what  a 
wonderful  time  that  must  have 
been.  For  the  first  time  in  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  whole  known 
world  was  at  peace.  Those  of  us 
who  think  this  way  are  certain  that 
we  should  have  the  peace  we  want  if 
only  things  could  be  settled  in  Ko- 
rea and  Indochina  and  Berlin  and 
South  Africa.  If  all  nations  would 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
and  get  along,  we  should  have  this 
kind  of  peace. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
folks  who  believe  in  this  kind  of 
peace  are  a  bit  careless  as  to  how  ^ 
it  is  attained.  They  don't  remember 
that  the  Pax  Romana  was  possible 
only  because  Rome  had  all  the 
known  world  under  an  iron  heel. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  talk 
about  a  "preventive  war"  as  a 
means  to  peace.  How  does  this 
idea  of  peace  stack  up  against  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God? 

Peace  as   the   Absence   of 
Struggle 

''They  shall  sit  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree ;  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid."  Thus 
in  his  fourth  chapter  the  prophet 
Micah  brings  international  peace, 
of  which  he  has  been  talking, 
abruptly  down  to  the  individual  in 
the  community.  To  him,  peace  must 
be  real  for  the  person  in  his  home 
town  or  it  has  no  real  meaning  at 
all.  We  must  grant  that  his  world 
came  far  from  being  as  closely 
knit  and  interdependent  as  ours. 
But  do  we  not  have  to  admit  that 
he  has  a  point?  Can  world  peace > 
ever  mean  peace  for  us  if  we  are 
still  enmeshed  in  communities  that 
are  full  of  tensions  and  strife? 

There  are  some  who  would  go  a 
step  further  and  insist  that  one 
never  really  finds  peace  until  hei 
completely  gives  up  the  struggle: 
that  his  needs  and  desires  force' 
upon  him.  To  them,  the  philosophy; 
of  the  hobo  comes  close  to  being' 
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ideal.  In  the  Buddhist  conception  of 
nirvana  we  find  this  idea  carried 
to  its  utter  extreme.  A  person  he- 
conies  a  saint  when  he  erases  all 
desire  and  finds  a  life  that  has  in 
it  no  element  of  struggle.  This  is 
what  a  Buddhist  calls  peace. 

Christ  was  not  like  Buddha. 
Christ  was  concerned  for  the  w'orld, 
and  especially  for  the  people  round 
about  him.  He  passed  that  concern 
down  to  his  disciples,  and  the 
church  at  its  best  has  always  felt 
that  concern.  ( One  of  the  leading 
}'outh  magazines  is  appropriately 
titled  Concern.)  Again,  how  could 
this  idea  of  peace  as  the  absence 
of  struggle  be  held  by  Christians 
who  accept  the  Great  Commission 
(Matthew  28)? 

Peace  as  the  xAssertion  of 
Brotherhood 

Till  sons  of  men  shall  learn  thy  love 
And  follow  where  thy  feet  have  trod ; 
1  ill,  glorious  from  thy  heaven-above, 
Shall   come  the  city  of  our   God ! 

Thus  we  have  many  times  fin- 
ished the  best  known  of  the  hymns 
J  of  brotherhood  so  popular  in  youth 
groups.  Did  it  express  for  us  w^hat 
we  Find  it  hard  to  say  for  ourselves 
— our  deep-seated  belief  in  peace 
as  the  positive  assertion  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  ?  I  believe  it  did. 
The  peace  we  consider  worth  hav- 
ing,   in    the    long   run.    is   not   the 
negative  one  of  eliminating  a  few- 
jselected  evils  from  our  present  cul- 
ure  but  the  positive  one  of  making 
'true  brotherhood  a  w^ay  of  life. 
5     Do  we  not  know  from  history 
that    a    peace    that    is    either    ne- 
l^otiated  or  enforced  and  "settled" 
w    treaties    between    nations    can 
Kever  be  a  lasting  peace  as  long  as 
die  old  hatreds  and  injustices  are 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  objections  would  a 
Christian  have  to  a  peace  that 
was  imposed  upon  all  notions  by 
either  one  nation  or  a  group  of 
nations? 

2.  Why  will  the  Buddhist  idea 
of  nirvana  never  be  acceptable  to 
Christians? 

3.  Name  some  specific  things 
that  any  person  can  do,  right 
where  he  is,  to  make  brotherhood 
a  way  of  life. 

4.  What  relationship  is  there 
between  our  idea  of  peace  and 
our  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God? 
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left  to  fester  and  poison  the  bod\-  ^■^^■^^■^^^-P^^^^^^ 
politic?  This  is  not  to  say  that  ,H 
peace  between  nations  is  not  impor-  jl 
tant  and  not  to  be  sought.  Rather,  i" 
does  it  not  say  that  such  peace  can 
never  be  more  than  partial  and 
that  even  such  peace  must  be  ar- 
rived at  in  some  fashion  that  will 
not  at  the  same  time  be  sowing 
the  seeds  of  another  war? 

Surely  we  have  also  learned  that 
the  life  that  has  no  struggle  and  |||i||; 
no  problems  is  not  at  all  the  life  lillll 
of  peace  we  seek.  Such  life  would  ililjl 
come  about  as  close  as  possible  to  111111 
being  death.  It  is  man  strugglinc^ 
against  his  fellow  man  because  of 
the  injustice  of  society  or  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  that  destroys  our 
peace.  It  is  our  angry  struggle  to 
force  stub1)orn  and  greedy  men  to 
grant  us  the  "inalienable  rights" 
and  the  "Four  Freedoms"  we  de- 
serve that  breaks  our  peace.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a 
touch  of  glory  in  "climbing  Jacob's 
ladder"  with  the  "Christ  of  the  Up- 
ward Way." 

In  the  storv  that  Jesus  told,  have 
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}0u  ever  wondered  which  man 
found  peace  for  himself — the  priest, 
the  Levite,  or  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Luke  10)  ?  Wasn't  Jesus  right  in 
his  idea  that  the  peace  that  really 
matters  to  us  as  persons  and  as 
Christians  is  found  in  our  everyday 
practice  of  brotherhood  in  both  our 
thinking  and  our  acting? 

Perhaps  the  leaders  who  set  up 
the  United  Nations  deliberately 
fashioned  it  so,  and  perhaps  they 
didn't ;  but  they  organized  a  body 
that   is    fitted   for   the   approaches 


to  peace  we  have  suggested.  There 
is  the  Security  Council,  which  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  bringing 
and  maintaining  peace  between  the 
nations.  Then  there  is  a  set  of  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  the  basic  inequities 
and  injustices  that  history  has  set 
up  within  and  between  groups. 
Finallv,  there  is  the  General  As- 
sembly,  where  nation  meets  nation 
in  free  discussion,  and  true  brother- 
hood has  a  place  to  speak  before 
the  world.  Is  it  not  our  best  hope 
for  the  peace  we  want? 


Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  thy  peace ; 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love ; 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardon ; 
Where  there  is  doubt,  faith ; 
Where  there  is  despair,  hope ; 
Where  there   is   darkness,   light  ; 
And  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so  much  seek 
To  be  consoled  as  to.  console ; 
To  be  understood,  as  to  understand ; 
To  be  loved,  as  to  love ; 
For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive. 
It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned, 
And  it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  life. 


-Francis  of  Assist 
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Here  is  a  challenge  for  that 
last  October  picnic.  Instead  of  play- 
ing a  "grown-up"  game  like  base- 
ball, try  some  mild  "kid"  games. 

Start  out  with  that  one  we  used 
to  play  by  the  hour — good  old 
"Red  Rover."  That's  the  one  where 
you  line  up  on  two  equal  sides  fac- 
ing each  other  across  about  fifty 
feet.  You  join  hands  to  form  an 
unbreakable  chain.  Then  one  side 
calls  out  its  pleasant  invitation : 
"Red  Rover,  Red  Rover,  let  Jim- 
mie  [or  whomever  you  have 
chosen]  come  over!"  Jimmie  low- 
ers his  head  and  charges  like  a 
bull  at  the  line  that  has  so  gracious- 
ly invited  him.  He  throws  himself 
with  complete  abandon  at  this 
human  chain.  If  he  breaks  through, 
he  gets  his  choice  of  anyone  in 
the  line  to  take  back  to  his  side. 
If  he  fails  to  get  through,  he  has 
to  stay  on  that  side.  Naturally,  the 
side  that  has  the  most  people  when 
time  is  called  is  the  winner. 

While  you  are  resting  from  that 
one,  you  can't  just  sit  around  and 
breathe ;  so  I  suggest  that  you  keep 
warmed  up  with  a  game  we  called 
"Slap."  You  have  these  two  sides 
facing  each  other  again,  but  this 
time  everyone  stands  with  his 
hands  obligingly  out  in  front  with 
palms  up.  One  person  comes  over 
from  the  other  side  and  gently  taps 
hands  along  the  line  until  some- 
where he  really  slaps  one  hard. 
Then  he  tears  out  for  home,  and 
the  victim  goes  snorting  after  him 
to    catch    him    before    he    reaches 
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the  haven  of  his  own  line.  You 
catch  him ;  you  take  him  back  with 
you.  You  no  catch  him ;  he  gets 
you  for  his  side.  Putting  the  lines 
about  sixty  feet  apart  ought  to 
wear  out  any  group. 

One  favorite  at  the  Suncla}' 
school  picnic  was  always  "Flying 
Dutchman."  I  remember  that  this 
was  the  game  where  I  always  got 
stuck  with  a  bow-legged  girl  with 
four  club  feet  and  all  the  girls  who 
could  really  run  were  stuck  with 
some  sissy  that  moved  about  as  fast 
as  an  old  man  playing  chess.  We 
lined  up  in  couples  in  a  big  circle 
facing  in.  One  special  couple  walked 
sedately  around  the  circle  on  the 
outside.  You  might  almost  sa) 
they  sneaked  because  it  was  strictl}' 
cheating  if  any  of  us  in  the  circle 
tried  to  look  behind  us.  Because 
we  were  all  holding  hands  (even 
at  that  early  age?) ,  they  would  slap 
some  couple's  hands  and  then  light 
out  full  blast  around  the  circle.  The 
slapped  couple  had  to  go  the  other 
direction ;  and  the  first  couple  get- 
ting back  to  the  hole  got  the  hole, 
and  the  other  couple  went  wander- 
ing around  the  circle.  It  was  never 
as  dangerous  for  two  hot  rods  to 
meet  as  it  was  for  those  two 
couples. 

Well,  there  are  lots  more  games 
like  that — "Last  Couple  Out," 
"Three  Deep,"  "Snatch,"  "Dodge 
Ball."  These  are  "kid"  games,  but 
I'm  willing  to  bet  that  any  United 
Fellowship  group  could  have  a  lot 
of  fun  with  them  again. 
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BIBLE     READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 

OF    THE     MONTH 


BY 
JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOL 

(Secy.,    promotion   of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 

Society) 


THEME:  An  Investment  That  Always  Pays  Dividends 

1  Under  Authority Matthew  8:1-17 

2  Discipleship  Exacting Matthew  8:18-34 

3  The  New  and  the  Old ...Matthew  9:1-17 

4  Jesus — Teacher  and  Healer Matthew  9:18-38 

5  Out  on  a  Mission Matthew  10:1-23 

6  Costs  and  Rewards Matthew  10:24-42 

7  Jesus  Superior  Hebrews  1 

8  Pay  Attention Hebrews  2 

9  Warning  Against  Unbelief Hebrews  3 

10  Believers  Enter  In  Hebrews  4 

11  Suffering  Makes  Perfect Hebrews  5 

12  Press  on  to  Perfection Hebrews  6 

13  Live  Some  More  Hebrews  8 

14  Christ  Did  It Hebrews  9:1 1-28 

15  Draw  Near Hebrews  10:23-39 

16  With  a  True  Heart Hebrews  13 

17  Opinions  of  Jesus lohn  7:1-31 

18  Nobody  Talked  like  Him John  7:32-53 

19  The  World's  Light     John  8:1-32 

20  The  True  Children John  8:33-59 

21  Cross-questioned  . John  9 

22  More  Divided  Opinions John  10 

23  A  Friend  Is  Dead  . John  11:1-29 

24  Comfort  for  the  Family  .  John  1 1 :30-57 

25  How  About  the  Poor? John  12: 1-19 

26  One  Friend  to  Another     John  12:20-50 

27  Foot  Washing  John  13:1-17 

28  The  New  Commandment John  13: 18-38 

29  A  Good  Provider ..Psalm  34 

30  Fret  Not  Thyself         .Psalm  37 

31  Thirsting  for  God  in  Trouble  Psalm  42 
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ON  CONTRIAUIORS  TOTtHIS  I^MI 

Gustaf  W.  Von  Colin  (The 
Crucial  Cushion,"  page  1 ) ,  a  Navy 
veteran  of  twenty-eight  years'  serv- 
ice, writes  for  the  first  time  for 
The  Link.  Mr.  Von  Colhi  now 
lives  on  a  Massachusetts  farm  with 
his  wife  and  three  young  children 
md  devotes  much  of  his  spare  time 
to  writing  a  book  ' 'which  any  serv- 
iceman might  profit  to  read,  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  a  notion  to  go 
rural  when  he  retires." 


Austin  H.  Phelps  ("Arkansas 
Archer,"  page  8)  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  who  enjoys  writings  as  a 
loliby.  He  has  written  several  ar- 
:icles  on  his  travels  into  the  out-of- 
;he-way  places  in  the  United  States 
and  is  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the 
'Midzi'csf  as  an  authority  on  Indian 
[ore.  pioneer  data,  and  geology  of 
America. 


Persis  B.  Gassiday  ("River  of 

Death,"  page  12),  an  architectural 

;lesigner  and  draftswoman,  had  her 

irst  glimpse  of  the  Havasu  Canyon 

;rom  the  air  and  later  returned  to 

]he  Grand  Canyon  to  explore  Supai 

rom  the  ground  because,  as   she 

vrites,  "The  strange  and  unusual 

ntrigue  me."  Mrs.  Cassiday  is  the 

uthor  of  several  travel  articles,  al- 


though this  is  her  first  contribution 
to  The  Link. 


Ted  McDonald  ("Lucille," 
page  17)  brings  his  adventurous 
tale  to  a  startling  climax.  J\'lr.  Mc- 
Donald served  as  a  sergeant  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  March 
Field  for  three  and  a  half  years  and 
was  at  one  time  press  agent  for 
Universal  Studios. 


Bennie  Bengtson  ("Crazy 
Horse  Memorial,"  page  22)  com- 
bines free-lance  writing  with  farm- 
ing in  the  Red  River  Valley.  He 
has  contributed  to  The  Link  be- 
fore and  enjoys  writing  for  outdoor 
masrazines. 


Ralph  Friedman  ("The  Bil- 
lion Dollar  Stumble,"  page  24),  a 
World  War  H  veteran,  has  con- 
tributed several  interesting  articles 
about  the  earh-  days  in  the  W^est. 
You  probably  remember  "Fearless 
Deputy"  in  the  August  issue.  Mr. 
Friedman  writes  articles  for  Fo7'd 
Times,  Frontier,  Traz'cl,  and  sev- 
eral other  magazines. 


Harold  Heifer  ("Freshman 
Flop."  page  29),  a  INIarine  veteran 
of  World  War  H,  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  The  Link.  Mr.  Heifer 

a  former  newspaper  columnist 


IS 

of 


Birmingham, 


Alabama. 
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"Be  very  accurate  in  taking 
down  dictation,"  the  teacher  had 
commanded. 

On  examining  Tommy  Smith's 
paper,  he  found  this :  "And  the 
boat  was  seen  to  5^." 

"What's  this?"  the  teacher 
thundered. 

Tommy  repHed :  "Cap  size." 

— The     Watchman-Examiner 

Pedestrian :  A  man  who  can  be 
reached  easily  by  automobile. 

A  chrysanthemum  by  any  other 
name  would  be  easier  to  spell. 

Irate  wife :  "Oscar,  one  of  the 
ducks  you  were  shooting  yesterday 
called  and  left  her  number." 

Sid  the  sophomore:  "When  I 
first  came  here  I  was  pretty  con- 
ceited, but  the  other  students 
knocked  that  out  of  me  and  now 
I'm  one  of  the  nicest  fellows  in  the 
whole  college." 

— The  Watchman-Examiner 


A    little    boy    was 
prayers  in  a  low  voice. 

"I    can't   hear    you, 
mother  whispered. 

Said     the     small     one 
"Wasn't  talking  to  you." 
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saying 


his 


dear,"    his 


firmly. 


The  lady  of  the  house  was  enter- 
taining her  club  when  the  patter  of 
tiny  feet  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 
She  raised  her  hand  for  silence. 
"Hush,"  she  said  softly,  "the  chil- 
dren have  come  to  deliver  their 
good-night  message.  It  always  gives 
me  such  a  feeling  of  reverence  to 
hear  them.  .  .  .  Listen!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence ; 
then  shyly  came  a  small  voice  from 
the  hallway:  "Mama,  Willie  found 
a  bedbug." 

A  safety  sign  read:  "School — 
Don't  Kill  a  Child."  Beneath  this 
was  a  childish  scrawl,  "Wait  for  a 
Teacher." 

A  lady  with  two  sons  in  the  army 
and  a  daughter  in  the  WAC  was 
visiting  a  farm  and  saw  a  youth  of 
draft  age  milking  a  cow. 

"Young  man,"  she  said  sternly, 
"why  aren't  you  at  the  front  ?" 

"Cause  there  ain't  no  milk  at  that 
end,  missus,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

— The  Right  Hand 


"Oh,  that's  all  right.  .  .  .  We  can  use 
you  for  close-up  action  against  the 
enemy." 


U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


